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Preface 

This  volume  incorporates  the  transcript  of  three 
taped  interviews  with  Captain  Clarence  0.  Fiske,  USN, 
(Ret.).   They  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Evelyn  M.  Cherpak, 
Assistant  Curator,  Naval  Historical  Collection,  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  197  5,  for  the  Naval 
War  College  Oral  History  Project  entitled  "The  History 
of  the  Naval  War  College". 

Captain  Fiske  saw  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  an 
airplane  and  helicopter  pilot,  a  logistics  expert  and  a 
polar  explorer  and  climatologist .   He  spent  the  last  five 
years  of  his  career,  1969-1974,  at  the  U.S.  Naval  War 
College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  held  a  variety 
of  positions  including  International  Conferences  Coord- 
inator, Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations, 
and  Chief  of  Staff.   His  comments  on  the  administration, 
leaders,  and  educational  philosophy  and  atmosphere  at  the 
Naval  War  College  during  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's 
will  certainly  be  of  interest  and  value  to  researchers  of 
the  period. 

Captain  Fiske  has  read  the  transcript  and  has  made 
some  minor  editorial  changes.   These  changes  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  retyped  copy,  but  essentially  the 
transcript  is  verbatim  from  the  tapes. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CAREER  DATA 
Captain  Clarence  0.  Fiske,  USN  (RET.) 

Captain  Clarence  0.  Fiske,  USN  (RET.)  was  born  in 
Youngsville,  Pennsylvania  in  December  1922.   He  attended 
the  University  of  Buffalo  until  May  1942,  when  he  entered 
the  naval  service  as  a  Naval  Aviation  Cadet.   In  June,  1943, 
he  was  designated  a  naval  aviator. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  in  Fighter  Squadron  6 
and  in  Patrol  Squadron  27.   Subsequent  duty  stations  include 
VP-4  9,  VR-2(MARS)  Squadron;  Staff,  Commander  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Services;  Antarctic  Development  Squadron  6 
(VX-6) ;  Staff,  CINCLANT/CINCLANTFLT ;  and  on  the  staff  of  the 
CNO  in  the  Latin  American  Section  of  the  Strategic  Plans 
Division  where  he  also  served  in  the  Navy  section  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation,  Inter-American  Defense  Board.   He  holds 
the  Military  Medal  of  the  Americas  for  this  latter  service 
which  included  duty  with  the  U.S.  Delegations  of  the  Joint 
Brazil/U.S.  and  Joint  Mexico/U.S.  Defense  Commissions. 

Captain  Fiske  has  an  extensive  background  in  polar 
reasearch  both  in  and  out  of  the  Navy.   He  participated  as 
a  climatologist  in  the  Ronne  Antarctic  Research  expedition 
during  1946-48,  the  Joint  Canadian/U. S .  Weather  Bureau 
Project  during  1949-1950,  the  BLUEJAY,  SUNAC,  and  DEWLINE 
Arctic  radar  early  warning  construction  programs  1951-1954 
and  Arctic  Operations  Deepfreeze  I,  1955-1956.   He  holds 


the  SECNAV  Commendation  Medal,  a  Navy  Unit  Citation,  and 
the  Antarctic  Service  Medal  for  his  polar  work.   A  prominent 
geographic  cape  in  the  Weddell  Sea  of  Antarctica  bears  his 
name  as  does  a  fjord  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 

In  1960,  Captain  Fiske  was  awarded  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Post  Graduate  School, 
Monterey  after  completing  the  first  of  the  integrated  Naval 
Science  and  General  Line  School  Courses.   He  later  received 
an  M.S.  in  Government  and  Politics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  where  he  was  accepted  as  a  doctoral  candidate  in 
the  Political  Science  Department. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  original  graduates  (1943)  of  the 
Instrument  Flight  Instructors  School  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
He  has  been  a  helicopter  pilot  since  1954.   He  assumed 
command  of  Helicopter  ASW  Squadron  Eleven  at  Quonset  Point, 
R.I.  on  May  23,  1964,  after  having  served  previously  in  HS-11 
as  both  Operations  and  Executive  Officer.   Captain  Fiske  was 
the  Helicopter  Pilot  in  aircraft  64  who  recovered  Gemini  IV 
Astronauts  McDivitt  and  White  in  June  1965.   He  assumed 
command  of  HS-1  on  July  23,1965,  in  Key  West,  Florida. 

Upon  completion  of  a  tour  as  Commanding  Officer  Helicopter 
ASW  Squadron  One  (HS-1)  Captain  Fiske  was  ordered  to  duty  in 
the  Joint  Staff,  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Pentagon.   As  the  Senior  Member  of  the  Capabilities  Branch, 


Logistics  Directorate,  J-4,  he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  work  associated  with  the  development  and  review 
of  joint  plans.   He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain 
on  September  1,  1967. 

In  August,  1969,  Captain  Fiske  was  ordered  to  duty  on 
the  staff  of  the  President,  U.S.  Naval  War  College  at 
Newport,  R.I.,  where  he  served  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Plans  and  Operations  until  February,  1971;  Acting  Chief 
of  Staff  until  July,  1971;  Head,  Strategy  Division  until 
October  1972  and  International  Conferences  Coordinator  on 
the  personal  staff  of  the  President  until  his  retirement 
from  the  Navy  in  September,  1974.  Captain  Fiske  is  a  member 
of  the  American  and  New  Zealand  Antarctic  Societies,  the 
Scott  Polar  Society,  the  Explorers,  and  the  Arctic  Institute 
of  North  America.   In  August,  1972,  he  was  appointed  Brevet 
Colonel  in  the  Newport  Artillery  Company,  the  oldest  con- 
tinuously chartered  military  organization  in  the  United 
States. dating  back  to  a  pre-revolutionary  charter  from  King 
George  III. 

Captain  Fiske  is  married  to  the  former  Helen  Phelps 
Unterecker  of  Buffalo,  New  York.   They  have  seven  children 
and  now  reside  on  Janet  Terrace  at  Castle  Hill  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 


Naval  War  College 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Oral  History  Program 

The  History  of  the  Naval  War  College 

Interviewee:   Captain  Clarence  0.  Fiske,  USN  (Ret.) 

Janet  Terrace,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Interviewer:   Dr.  Evelyn  M.  Cherpak 

Subject:   The  History  of  the  Naval  War  College 

Date:   September  11,  1975 

C:   This  is  the  first  oral  history  interview  with 
Captain  Clarence  Fiske,  USN  (Ret.),  of  Janet  Terrace, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  the  Naval  War  College  Oral 
History  Program  entitled  The  History  of  the  Naval  War 
College.   My  name  is  Dr.  Evelyn  Cherpak,  and  today's 
date  is  September  11,  1975. 

Captain  Fiske,  I've  been  looking  forward  to  this 
interview  for  a  while,  and  I'm  sure  your  comments  can 
help  future  researchers  who  want  to  study  the  history 
of  the  War  College.  Could  you  tell  me  when  and  where 
you  were  born? 

F:   Youngsville,  Pennsylvania.   December,  1922. 
C:   What  motivated  you  to  enter  the  Navy  in  1942? 
F:   I  grew  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
where  both  of  the  Boy  Scouts  that  went  to  the  South  Pole 
with  Admiral  Byrd  came  from.   I  was  in  the  same  Scout 
troop  that  Paul  Siple  came  from,  and  I  met  Admiral  Byrd 
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on  two  occasions  and  worked  with  Paul  Siple  in  the 
aftermath  of  several  of  the  Byrd  expeditions.   When  the 
BEAR  OF  OAKLAND,  Byrd ' s  ship,  came  to  Erie  then  I  was 
actually  involved  in  Boy  Scouts  and  with  that  visit. 
Admiral  Byrd  extended  me  an  invitation,  which  I  was 
young  enough  to  believe,  to  go  with  him  to  the  Antarctic 
on  the  next  expedition.   That  was  the  motivating  source 
to  it.   The  economic  times  were  such  that  I  had  to 
choose  the  CCC  camps  and  the  Army  as  my  initial  entry 
route  because  I  couldn't  afford  college  then  and,  later 
the  RCAF  was  appealing.   When  the  war  came,  the  rules 
were  changed  so  that  you  could  fly  in  the  Navy  without 
a  college  degree  or  without  two  years  of  college  back- 
ground.  So  I  fortunately  had  just  finished  pursuing  my 
other  military  lines,  and  I  was  free  and  able  to  come 
into  the  Navy.   I  enlisted  to  go  to  submarine  school  and 
found  that  the  qualifications  were  the  same  as  they  were 
to  fly.   The  two-year  requirement  was  lifted  under  the 
Aviation  Cadet  Act  for  two  years  of  college.   I  suddenly 
found  myself  flying  airplanes  and  have  been  at  it  ever 
since.   Complicated,  but  it  doesn't  quite  show  that  it's 
been  a  lifetime  interest  for  the  Navy  because  of  its 
Antarctic  work  and  because  of  the  aviation  aspects.   I 
learned  to  fly  with  Wiley  Post  because  Port  Erie  which 
was  adjacent  to  our  farm  was  where  all  of  the  Cleveland 
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air  races  used  to  come  from.   Our  home  was  a  gathering 
place  because  they  could  board  with  us  for  a  dollar  a 
day  room  and  board  rather  than  pay  five  dollars  in 
Cleveland.   So  I  knew  all  the  early  aviators--Berndt 
Balchen,  Holleck  Kenyon,  people  of  that  sort--who  were 
Byrd ' s  colleagues,  and  Jacquelyn  Cochoran.   I  learned 
to  fly.   My  first  flight  was  in  the  "Winnie  Mae"  after 
it  came  back  from  its  famous  around-the-world  flight. 
One  thing  led  to  another.   I've  got  the  love  of  aviation, 
and  the  polar  aspects  of  it  are  what  led  me  to  the  Navy 
because  that's  how  you  got  to  do  those  things. 
C:   I  was  just  going  to  comment  and  say  that  perhaps  your 
early  meetings  with  Admiral  Byrd  inspired  you  to  go  on 
Antarctic  and  Arctic  expeditions  .  .  . 

F:   I  think  far  more  than  anything  to  go  the  Annapolis 
route  or  shipboard  life  would  have  in  that  sense,  yes. 
C:   Can  you  briefly  summarize  your  naval  career  from 
1942  to  1969  when  you  first  came  to  the  War  College.   I 
would  like  to  know  your  areas  of  expertise,  your  major 
assignments  —  rather  briefly,  if  you  can. 

F:   My  primary  expertise,  of  course,  would  be  as  a  naval 
aviator  and  essentially  in  the  field  of  anti-submarine 
warfare.   I've  flown  single  multi-engine  patrol  planes, 
land  and  sea.   That  was  my  general  area  of  expertise, 
although  I  was  also  qualified  in  fighter  squadrons  and 
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was  an  instructor  in  fighter  squadron  in  the  early  days 
of  war.   I  found,  being  a  Reserve  Officer,  that  if  I 
wanted  to  survive  in  the  naval  structure  as  a  whole,  I 
had  to  be  able  to  do  something  other  than  fly  airplanes 
because  anyone  around  you  supposedly  had  that  talent. 
So  I  entered  the  field  of  intelligence  as  an  Ensign  and 
learned  very  quickly  that  one  of  the  things  I  had  to  be 
able  to  do  was  read  and  write.   Very  few  naval  officers 
in  my  opinion  know  how  to  write  in  precise  words.   I 
learned  under  some  excellent  task-masters,  and  I  found 
that  that  put  me  in  the  administrative  field.   So  long 
as  I  could  do  administrative  work  in  an  operational 
environment,  I  found  that  I  could  compete  with  the 
regular  Navy  in  those  days  because  they  got  the  more 
choice  of  assignments,  such  as  operations  or  as  command. 
C:   Perhaps  people  with  more  education  or  college 
degrees  .  .  . 

F:   Well,  I  never  felt  that  was  relevant.   I  still  don't 
today  because  I  think  that  the  kinds  of  things  that  make 
good  leaders  or  provide  good  leadership  are  almost  innate 
An  officer  has  it  and  uses  it  properly.   I  have  disagreed 
for  many  years  that  leadership  can  be  taught.   You  can 
broaden  your  capabilities,  but  you  have  it  or  you  don't. 
With  respect  to  the  assignments,  though,  to  get  back  to 
your  direct  point,  I  would  say  from  the  war  years  to 
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1946  were  essentially  in  patrol  aviation  which  ended  in 
the  Pacific  in  the  occupation  of  Japan.   I  won't  go  into 
details  except  to  say  that  I  found  myself  back  in  New 
York  City  at  a  separation  center,  and  because  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  time,  I  had  to  go  home  on  terminal 
leave  while  my  application  for  regular  Navy  was  pending. 
It  had  been  lost  in  the  mail  for  some  two  years,  and 
when  a  determination  was  finally  made,  it  was  that  I 
was  too  late  to  go  regular  Navy  with  the  end  of  the 
Second  War.   So  I  went  back  to  college  to  now  get  my 
college  qualifications  to  come  back  in  the  Navy.   I 
suppose  at  that  point  what  might  have  caused  me  to  leave 
was  there  was  an  airline  strike  in  1946,  and  the  armed 
services  were  called  upon  to  fly  the  airlines.   I  was 
one  of  those  people  called  up.   The  critical  turning 
point  whether  I  would' ve  gone  back  to  college  fulltime 
or  otherwise  came  when  I  received  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  the  Antarctic  on  a  private  expedition.   That  in  reality 
was  like  going  back  to  the  Navy  because  we  used  Navy 
ships,  Navy  equipment.   Most  of  the  people  I  was  asso- 
ciated with  were  ex-Navy,  just  out  of  the  war.   From 
1946  till  the  summer  of  '48  we  were  in  the  Antarctic. 
That  I  think  convinced  me  definitely  that  I  wanted  to 
continue  doing  the  things  I  thought  I  wanted  to  do.   I 
returned  to  active  duty  in  patrol  aviation  and  had  begun 
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the  transition  to  intelligence  and  the  big  economy  wave 
under  Louis  Johnson  hit.   Once  again  I  found  myself  with 
five  days  notice  on  the  streets.   So  I  went  to  work  for 
the  Arctic  project  for  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 
C:   Not  with  the  Navy? 

F:   That's  right.   But  at  that  time  I  was  consultant  in 
effect  to  the  Northeast  Command  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  days  of  all  the  great  expan- 
sion in  the  Arctic.   From  then  on  I  was  in  the  Arctic. 
When  the  Korean  War  began,  I  didn't  know  about  it  for 
five  months.   We  were  in  isolation.   When  I  did  find  out 
about  it--it's  an  interesting  story  we'll  touch  on  later-- 
but  the  matter  of  fact  is  I  came  back  to  active  duty.   The 
Navy  made  its  typical  routine  assignment  back  to  seaplanes 
C:   Was  this  in  1950? 

F:   '49  or  '50,  it  would  have  to  be  1950,  yes. 
C:   The  Korean  War  began  in  1950,  yes. 

F:   I  got  a  routine  assignment  as  a  seaplane  pilot  in 
the  Pacific.   Having  been  back  to  active  duty,  somebody 
read  my  record  with  a  polar  background  and  for  the  next 
seven  years  my  time  was  almost  wholly  dedicated  to 
Arctic  construction.   I  developed  both  a  science  and  a 
technology  of  sea  ice  forecasting  that  is  in  use  in  the 
allied  world  today.   Another  man  and  I  were  the  two 
people  who  developed  that  thesis  and  theory.   So  I 
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worked  very  actively  in  sea  ice  forecasting  and  ice 
reconnaissance  and  in  Arctic  construction.   The  inter- 
esting thing  is  being  a  Reserve  trying  to  survive,  in 
every  case  I  had  an  operational  job  which  filled  the 
requirements  at  the  time,  but  I  was  in  fact  doing  some- 
thing else.   For  instance,  during  that  time  my  first 
shore  duty  assignment  in  my  career  was  to  MSTS--the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  in  Washington  for 
twenty-seven  months.   I  spent  twenty-five  months  on 
ships  at  sea  for  that  shore  duty  assignment.   But  at  that 
point  my  reputation,  you  might  say,  as  an  Arctic  special- 
ist began  and  my  development  in  the  field  of  intelligence 
I  think  was  fairly  well  established. 
C:   And  then  you  were  into  logistics,  too? 
F:   Yes,  we  were  constantly  into  the  realm  of  logistics. 
Having  met  some  very  interesting  characters  in  the  Navy, 
one  of  them  the  Vice  Admiral  Francis  J.  Dennebrink  and 
Vice  Admiral  William  Callahan  in  San  Francisco,  of  the 
cruiser  incident,  these  gentlemen  being  in  MSTS  which 
is  kind  of  a--to  put  it  candidly--a  bastard  stepchild 
to  the  Navy,  had  strong  feelings  about  it.   I  was  able 
to  grow,  if  that's  a  good  word,  at  the  time  and  they 
were  my  sponsors.   I  can  remember  that  Admiral  Dennebrink 
gave  me  a  choice.   He  said  that  he  had  before  him  my 
request  for  integration  into  the  regular  Navy  and  a 
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recommendation  for  a  DFC--a  flying  cross.   Which  one  did 
I  want?   I  could  have  one  or  the  other  but  not  both.   So 
I  chose  the  regular  Navy  and  shortly  thereafter  I  received 
that  appointment.   I  then  went  back  to  the  Antarctic 
when  Deep  Freeze  opened  up  again.   That  pretty  well 
carries  us  through  1955.   By  that  time  I  was  a  career 
officer.   I  had  to  revert  back  from  Commander  selection 
status  to  a  Lieutenant,  and  that  cost  me  nine  promotion 
years  to  integrate  in  the  Navy.   Not  having  a  degree, 
the  first  thing  they  did  was  send  me  to  Monterey. 
Monterey  is  where  I  entered  the  educational  field  because 
I  became  Assistant  Registrar  and  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions  for  a  pilot  program  the  Navy  ran  for  the  two 
years  I  was  there. 

C:   You  also  earned  a  degree  there,  right? 
F:   Yes,  I  was  in  a  dual  program,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Marine  Nuclear  Propulsion--why  I'll  never  know  as  an 
aviator,  but  that  was  the  course  I  was  given. 
C:   Didn't  you  have  a  choice? 

F:   No.   My  choice  was  only  in  the  field  of  electives, 
so  I  started  in  the  first  Master's  program  in  Foreign 
Affairs  which  they  had  then  and  did  complete  almost  all 
of  the  degree  requirements  for  the  course.   The  program 
was  delayed  one  year,  so  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  back  and  formalize  what  I  had  already  done. 
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C:   But  you  do  have  a  Master's  degree,  don't  you? 
F:   I  have,  yes.   Because  of  the  work  we  were  doing  then, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  I  grad- 
uated in  the  top  ten  percent  of  my  class.   That  usually 
means  that  the  people  in  the  Navy  Department  will  look 
you  over  for  a  career  assignment.   So  I  wound  up  working 
for  Admiral  Burke  as  a  Latin  American  specialist  and  :sz 
OPNAV  and  OP-60.   From  then  on  it  was  essentially  in  the 
strategic  military  field  and  in  logistics.   I  went  back 
to  sea  in  helicopters  for  antisubmarine  warfare  and  then 
returned  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  then  here.   So 
I've  been  in  the  strategic  logistic  field  for,  let  us 
say  from  1955,  the  last  twenty  years.   The  first  fifteen 
were  essentially  polar  and  antisubmarine  warfare. 

In  1969  you  did  come  to  the  War  College  .  .  . 

Yes. 

And  this  was  to  be  your  last  assignment  through  1974? 
F:   No,  it  turned  out  to  be  that  way,  but  that  was  not 
the  intention. 

C:   This  is  what  I  want  to  get  into.   I  know  this  was 
your  last  official  assignment  and  where  you  stayed  for 
the  remainder  of  your  career.   I'd  like  to  know  when  and 
under  what  circumstances  you  were  assigned  to  the  War 
College  and  what  was  your  first  position  there. 
F:   At  the  time  I  received  my  orders  I  was  in  the  Joint 
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Staff--JCS — and  I  was  what  amounts  to  the  head  of  the 
Capabilities  Branch  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of 
all  the  current  major  war  plans.   As  a  consequence, 
there  was  some  debate  as  to  whether  I  could  receive  a 
routine  assignment  or  whether  I  would  have  to  be  restric- 
ted geographically  as  to  where  I  could  go  for  a  while. 
While  that  determination  was  being  made,  I  was  nominated 
for  duty  at  the  National  War  College  to  head  a  special 
team  that  was  being  created--a  research  group  dealing 
in  strategy  and  strategic  concepts.   The  director  of  the 
National  War  College  at  that  time  was  an  Army  officer, 

and  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  any  officer  who  was  not 

a 

a  graduate  of  the  Senior  War  College  on  his  staff.   This 

again  made  me  a  cause  celebre--I ' ve  been  one  several  times-- 

and  we  were  at  the  point  where  the  Navy  BuPers  told  me 

that  if  I  was  willing  to  make  the  issue  of  it,  they  would 

carry  it  on  through.   They  wanted  to  force  the  issue. 

The  Navy,  you  see,  has  a  system  that  if  you  do  certain 

duty  assignments,  you  receive  the  equivalent  of  having 

been  to  a  war  college.   Those  remarks  reflect  in  your 

fitness  report. 

C:   You  had  never  been  to  a  war  college  before,  but  you 

had,  you  felt,  duty  assignments  that  were  equivalent  to 

attendance? 

F:   That's  right.   All  of  my  records  said  that  that  was 
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the  case,  and  that  was  the  basis  the  Navy  had  nominated 

me  to  the  National  War  College.   But  out  of  that  then 

there  was  a  period  of  expansion  beginning  at  the  Naval 

War  College,  and  a  request  had  come  in,  which  apparently 

I  was  nominated  for.   I  found  the  opportunity  to  come 

to  Newport  and  with  it  was  told  that  I  probably  would 

not  be  reassigned  for  two  years  because  of  my  past  duty 

assignment  in  the  Joint  Staff.   At  the  Naval  War  College, 

although  I'd  be  a  staff  officer,  it  would  be  possible 

to  get  the  certificate  to  become  a  graduate,  and  I  did 

that. 

C:   You  did?   You  completed  a  certificate  in  what  college? 

F:   In  the  College  of  Naval  Warfare.   It  was  called  the 

School  of  Naval  Warfare  then.   That  was  the  same  time 

that  I  got  my  Master's  Degree  from  the  University  of 

Maryland. 

C:   In  what? 

F:   In  political  science.   And  Latin  America  and  the 

Soviet  Union  are  the  two  areas  .  .  . 

C:   That  you  specialized  in. 

F:   And  then  I  got  my  warfare  certificate  and  was 

admitted  to  candidacy  as  a  Ph.D.  at  Maryland. 

C:   But  you  did  come  to  the  War  College  in  1969  under 

Admiral  Colbert? 

F:   Yes.   That's  right. 
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C:   Could  you  tell  me  what  your  first  position  was? 
What  were  you  to  be  assigned  to? 

F:   There  were  two  reasons  why  I  was  accepted,  I  under- 
stood.  One  is  the  War  College  was  then  in  the  process 
of  reorganization.   They  had  just  completed  one  two 
years  earlier,  but  they  were  down  to  the  point  of  re- 
fining it.   They  were  then  running  on  something  they 
called  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  concept  where  the 
major  functions  at  the  War  College  were  broken  down  and 
put  under  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  rather  than  a  dean 
as  would  be  the  normal  .  .  . 
C:   In  a  college. 

F:   That's  right.   So  when  I  came  to  the  War  College  I 
was  the  director  of  the  Operations  Department. 
C:   Could  you  tell  me  what  the  Operations  Department 
was  supposed  to  do?   What  were  its  functions?   How  did 
it  function?   How  did  the  administration  view  it--this 
was  the  Colbert  administration,  the  last  two  years  of  it? 
F:   Well,  the  Operations  Department  was  a  catch-all 
which  effectively  would  have  been,  I  would  say,  the  Dean 
of  Administration  as  its  principal  function.   But  all 
of  the  ancillary  activities  at  the  War  College,  such  as 
this  Latin  American  association,  the  Conference  of  Naval 
War  Colleges  which  you  know  was  my  association,  the 
first  Seapower  Symposium--all  of  those  things  were  under 
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the  aegises  there  until  the  concept  of  more  or  less  the 
operation  plan  was  developed.   Then  once  the  project 
became  operational  perhaps  another  group  of  officers  or 
another  school  in  the  College  might  carry  it  out,  such 
as  NCC  for  the  case  of  the  Seapower  Symposium. 
C:   But  you  did  not  do  any  organizational  work  .  .  . 
F:   We  did  a  great  deal  of  the  organizational  work  up 
to  including  directing  and  managing  some  of  them. 
C:   I  see.   I  misunderstood.   I  thought  you  said  the 
organizational  functions  devolved  upon  the  specific 
colleges  and  you  just  did  the  conceptual  .  .  . 
F:   After  we  did  the  work  for  them. 

C:   I  see.   So  it  was  conceptual  and  organizational  at 
first. 

F:   And  the  reason  for  that  is  because  Admiral  Colbert 
had  a  rather  strong  or  large  what  we'll  call  "headshed" 
or  front  office  organization.   It  was  a  small  think 
tank  in  effect  because  his  personal  correspondence  was 
very  extensive  and  he  dealt  with  some  very  prominent 
people.   A  part  of  the  reorganization  I  spoke  to  you 
earlier  about  had  to  do  with  the  physical  expansion  and 
construction  of  the  War  College.   As  a  consequence,  he 
was  writing  to  many  people.   There  were  a  group  of  five 
of  us  as  officers  with  four  civilians  and  several  secre- 
taries that  whenever  we  weren't  doing  routine  administrative 
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work  such  as  scheduling  and  handling  the  lecture  visit 
program  and  answering  correspondence,  we  were  doing 
research  on  the  new  areas  in  which  the  Naval  War  College 
hoped  to  move  with  its  new  facilities. 

C:   As  long  as  we're  on  this  facilities  aspect  of  Col- 
bert's regime,  can  you  comment  upon  what  the  War  College 
plans  for  expansion  were  in  any  greater  detail?   There 
was  a  military  construction  program  and  the  program  for 
expansion  of  the  student  body.   Can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  this  in  greater  detail? 

F:   Yes,  there  exists  in  every  naval  establishment  a 
basic  expansion  plan,  particularly  in  war  time,  and  my 
department  at  that  time  as  Operations,  which  soon 
became— I  became  the  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations.   But  the  functions 
never  changed.   The  titles  did,  but  the  functions  didn't 
change.   In  fact,  the  War  College  today  is  right  back 
to  where  it  was  when  I  joined  it  in  1969.   The  titles 
have  changed,  but  the  functional  consolidation  is  right 
back  to  where  we'd  had  it. 

C:   I  think  that's  conf using--the  continual  name  changes, 
F:   It  is,  but  nevertheless  the  functions  are  there. 
Now,  because  of  the  basic  plan  that  exists  for  all  naval 
organizations,  the  concept  of  the  Naval  War  College 
expansion  was  a  fixed  number  of  officers.   In  time  of 
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war  the  senior  course  would  close  down,  and  that  was  the 
end  for  Commanders  and  Captains.   The  junior  course  for 
Lieutenant  Commanders  and  perhaps  some  Commanders,  defi- 
nitely for  Lieutenants,  would  go  on  a  half-time  basis. 
That  is,  the  course  would  be  cut  in  half  and  they'd  run 
two  a  year.   So  the  total  assets  of  the  War  College  would 
have  been  devoted  to  the  Command  and  Staff  course  rather 
than  the  College  of  Naval  Warfare.   So  recognizing  a 
need  for  a  fixed  number  of  officers,  concurrently  there 
were  two  other  studies  going  on  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  to  determine  postgraduate  education  require- 
ments with  so-called  "P-Coding"--that  is,  a  specifically 
trained  person  for  a  particular  billet.   It's  very  con- 
troversial today,  as  you  know.   The  other  was  whether 
or  not  the  professional  education--I  should  say  the 
academic  education--should  be  given  in  military  schools 
or  in  civilian  universities.   About  January  of  1970 
there  was  a  determination  made  that  there  was  a  need  for 
the  postgraduate  school  in  Monterey  to  continue  and  that 
most  of  the  academic  requirements  of  the  Navy  could  be 
filled  by  civilian  universities.   So  the  emphasis  and 
stress  would  move  more  towards  only  doing  technical  and 
classified  military  training  more  or  less  within  the 
military  schools  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  to  go  out 
to  civilian  universities  for  the  other  program. 
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C:   Yes,  but  didn't  they  also  incorporate  at  that  time 
the  George  Washington  program,  which  was  a  civilian 
program? 

F:   No,  the  George  Washington  program  was  then  existent. 
C:   Yes,  and  that  was  sort  of  competitive.   I  know  we 
mentioned  a  minute  ago  that  they  would  go  to  civilian 
universities  for  the  civilian  part  of  their  training, 
but  it  would  seem  that  having  the  George  Washington  pro- 
gram there  would  be  competition.   It  would  impinge  on 
their  devotion  to  the  military  aspect  of  the  program. 
F:   Of  course,  that's  the  basis  of  Admiral  Turner's 
thesis  and  decision  to  do  away  with  GW.   I  would  say  that 
there  are  just  as  many  people  who  support  that  as  oppose 
it.   I  personally  was  opposed  to  doing  away  with  George 
Washington  because  in  my  experience,  the  officers  who 
did  well  in  the  College  of  Naval  Warfare  also  did  well 
at  GW. 

C:   Some  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  it's  hard  to 
split  one's  time  and  activities  .  .  . 

F:   But  essentially  what  an  officer  does  with  his  own 
time  after  school,  and  this  I  have  never  believed  but 
it's  the  way  we  do  things  today,  is  his  own  business. 
And  if  he  cares  to  go  to  GW  then  it's  fine. 
C:   If  he  has  enough  time,  right. 
F:   Well,  it  doesn't  matter  if  he  has  enough  time  so 
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long  as  we  encourage  a  very  elaborate  golf  program  and 
bowling  program  and  other  things  we  had  at  the  time. 
The  student  had  no  real  reason  to  think  that  we  were 
serious  about  putting  a  total  demand  on  his  time,  such 
as  Admiral  Turner  did  later  on.   So  that  country  club 
atmosphere  did  exist  at  least  mentally  in  the  minds  of 
many  people. 

C:   This  is  important  to  bring  out,  I  think. 
F:   We  were  at  the  point  of  dealing  with  expansion,  and 
so  because  these  three  things  had  come  to  fruition  or 
at  least  had  come  up  at  the  same  time,  Admiral  Colbert 
was  able  to  use  the  advice  that  he  had  received  both  from 
the  Board  of  Advisors  and  the  people  he  was  approaching 
on  the  creation  of  the  then  unfounded  Naval  War  College 
Foundation  to  expand.   And  because  Congress  had  a  certain 
hostility  towards  our  postgraduate  school  on  the  West 
Coast,  it  was  politically  more  feasible,  particularly 
since  the  former  governor  of  Rhode  Island  was  now  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  proceed  along  the  lines  of  expansion 
in  Newport.   Already  in  the  wind  the  fact  was  that  the 
fleet  might  leave  Newport  one  day  when  the  war  was  over. 
Old  studies  which  the  ultimate  decision  were  based  upon 
were  then  being  worked  over.   So  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  expansion  in  the  War  College  was  a  good 
thing  and,  particularly,  in  peace  time  there  would  be 
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a  marked  reduction  in  the  capability  of  the  Navy  to 
operate  at  sea.   The  handwriting  was  pretty  well  on  the 
wall  then  that  we  weren't  going  to  be  able  to  run  around 
very  much.   First  off,  the  ships  were  old  and  the  repair 
costs  were  very  high. 
C:   Financing  problems? 

F:   Yes,  because  Congress  wouldn't  provide  the  money. 
That  led  Admiral  Zumwalt  to  modernize  the  Navy.   You  know 
he  gave  up  500  ships  in  order  to  modernize.   But  the 
feeling  was  that  education  would  be  the  traditional  way 
to  go.   The  battle  was  —  the  controversial  issue  in  it, 
though,  is  whether  the  Navy  would  ever  truly  recognize 
a  Naval  War  College  education  as  being  .  .  . 
C:   Necessary? 

F:   No,  not  necessary.   Equal  to  superior  with  or  com- 
parable to  the  National  War  College  or  to  the  Industrial 
College  or  Foreign  War  Colleges  and  whether  it  was  more 
desirable  to  have  an  academic  degree  in  a  civilian 
university  or  from  the  Naval  War  College.   It  was  because 
of  that  doubt  that  most  people  who  came  to  Newport  went 
also  to  GW.   They  took  both  courses  to  nail  it  down. 

About  the  same  time  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram had  been  in  annual  difficulty  with  Congress  each 
year.   One  of  the  more  controversial  ones  was  the  expan- 
sion at  Monterey  and  the  expansion  of  the  Naval  Academy 
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in  Annapolis.   Fortunately,  out  of  that  total  overhaul 
or  analysis  of  the  program,  it  was  agreed  the  Naval  War 
College  could  at  least  have  a  new  auditorium--Phase  I 
of  the  expansion.   Whether  or  not  we  got  the  buildings 
would  be  based  on  a  decision  of  what  the  size  of  the  War 
College  classes  should  be.   And  it  was  finally  determined 
that  by  1975  we  would  phase  over  a  five-year  period  to  a 
size  of  a  student  body  of  about  750,  which  was  about 
double  the  present  enrollment  then.   That  750  would  be 
far  more  Navy  and  Marine  than  it  had  been  in  the  past. 
For  instance,  during  the  war  years  in  Vietnam  there  were 
times  when  we  had  more  Army  or  more  non-naval  officers 
at  the  War  College  than  we  had  naval  officers.   So  the 
new  concept  was  token  representation.   The  figure  fifty 
was  frequently  mentioned  for  people  that  were  non-Navy. 
The  rest  would  be  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

C:   Okay,  so  they  wanted  to  expand  (1)  the  student  body-- 
double  it  to  about  700  and  then  also  begin  a  military 
construction  program--an  auditorium  and  then  several 
other  buildings  too. 

F:   The  concept  was  to  try  and  move  the  command  portion 
out  of  the  Luce-Pringle-Mahan  complex  because  it  occupied 
a  substinate  portion  of  the  space  in  the  senior  college. 
The  demands  of  the  library,  the  archives,  classroom,  and 
the  expanding  student  body  were  all  competing  with  space. 
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Our  faculty  ratio  was  going  to  have  to  grow,  too,  because 
we  were  operating  on  a  very  Spartan  basis.   As  a  conse- 
quence, there  was  going  to  be  need  for  room  and  the 
third  floor  level  of  Luce  was  no  longer  by  modern  stan- 
dards acceptable  for  use  by  students.   So  classroom 
facilities  had  to  be  built  and  the  architectural  concept 
was  to  build  the  administrative  building  for  the  command 
structure  and  all  the  support  facilities  such  as  security 
and  a  book  store  and  a  print  shop — all  those  things  in 
the  middle  building,  so  it  would  be  equally  accessible 
from  the  junior  or  the  senior  college.   The  logical  order 
building  classrooms  for  students  immediately  was  not 
followed  for  reasons  of  finance  and  for  reasons  of  expe- 
diency.  So  the  central  building  which  we  know  today  is 
Conolly  has  classrooms  in  it  and  the  facilities  that 
would  support  the  junior  or  senior  college.   The  senior 
college  in  a  sense  in  the  old  complex  and  we  do  have  the 
new  classrooms  being  built  for  the  junior  class. 
C:   Right.   That'll  be  in  the  library. 

F:   Then  the  old  Sims  Hall  will  become  almost  completely 
devoted  to  the  war  gaming  activities  and  since  the  Center 
for  War  Gaming  is  also  a  fleet  support  activity,  it  was 
relatively  simple  to  get  that  building  isolated  completely 
out  of  the  complex  for  fleet  use  to  support  the  War 
College.   In  effect  the  War  College  moved  to  a  whole  new 
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complex.   The  temporary  buildings  were  to  be  destroyed 
for  aesthetic  reasons.   The  communications  station  was 
put  in  to  support  President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy.   The  old  Building  111  was  demolished  to  go  to 
green-sward  or  campus  area.   The  desire  seemed  to  always 
be  for  the  three  directors  I  worked  under  —  the  three 
Presidents—to  create  a  civilian  campus  environment  much 
more  so  than  a  naval  university,  or  something  Navy  or 
something  military  in  the  midst  of  a  naval  activity. 
Of  course,  you  know  it  culminated  in  something  near  and 
dear  to  your  heart,  too— it's  Founders  Hall  now,  which 
was  the  original  War  College— as  the  intended  ultimate 
site  of  the  Naval  Historical  Collection.   It  would  be 
the  museum  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

C:   So  those  were  two  major  changes  or  plans  of  the 
Colbert  administration--the  expansion  of  the  student  body 
and  the  military  construction  program  and  the  creation 
of  a  civilian  university  environment. 

F:   Well,  I  think  that  the  expansion  of  the  students  you 
would  have  to  say  was  probably  something  he  was  given  to 
look  into  when  he  became  president.   The  range  and  the 
depth  of  that  project  runs  back  for  years.   That  goes 
back  to  the  end  of  the  second  war,  but  the  idea  of 
physical  expansion  I  think  is  something  probably  unique 
to  him,  or  perhaps  Admiral  Hayward  had  had  the  idea. 
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But  it  was  something  that  grew  out  of  the  Board  of  Advi- 
sors which  was  new  and  out  of  Admiral  Colbert's  contacts 
with  the  people  who  ultimately  became  the  founders  of 
the  Naval  War  College  Foundation.   It  was  one  of  the 
things  that  they  pointed  out  that  to  do  the  kinds  of 
things  it  was  generally  recognized  the  Navy  would  have 
to  do,  the  physical  size  of  the  then  present,  the  old 
War  College,  was  neither  big  enough  and  because  of  that 
he  would  not  attract  either  investment,  interest,  or 
attention  of  the  caliber  that  was  necessary  to  give  us 
what  we  have  today. 

C:   I'd  like  to  touch  on  something  else  that  you  men- 
tioned.  You  mentioned  the  Naval  War  College  Foundation 
and  its  founding  during  the  Colbert  regime.   That  was 
another  new  thing.   I  believe  you  indicated  that  you  were 
on  the  board  to  establish  the  Naval  War  College  Founda- 
tion.  Is  that  correct? 

F:   I  think  it  could  be  said  that  the  old  Operations 
Department  which  became  the  office  supporting  the  Assis- 
tant Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations—the  twelve 
of  us  who  made  up  that  organization  had  the  essential 
task  of  supporting  Admiral  Colbert  in  his  development. 
It  is  true  that  the  Correspondence  Course  Center  and  the 
director  of  the  Center  became  the  action  agent,  if  you 
will,  and  the  international  lawyer  we  had  became  also 
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the  attorney  for  the  formation  of  the  tax-free  foundation 
But  the  leg  work,  the  correspondence,  the  phone  calls, 
the  visits  to  Washington,  writing  and  monitoring  and 
processing  the  many  letters  to  people  who  were  asked  to 
join  the  foundation  were  all  in  our  purview. 
C:   They  were?   That's  interesting.   So  you  were  very 
instrumental  .  .  . 

F:   Again  as  I  said--initially  we  got  the  germ  of  the 
idea  and  planted  the  field,  and  then  as  the  crop  began 
to  come  in,  harvesters  took  it  over  to  market  and  sell 
it  themselves.   Well,  I  think  that  was  proper.   That  was 
the  nature  of  it. 

C:   Well,  those  are  three  important  things  that  happened 
in  the  Colbert  administration  .  .  . 

F:   There  was  a  reason  for  these  I  should  mention.   That 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations 
was  the  only  officer  then,  including  the  Chief  of  Staff 
himself,  that  was  authorized  to  cut  across  departmental 
lines  and  could  require  coordination  between  departments 
and  could  physically  levy  on  the  assets  including  the 
budget  of  the  other  departments  to  get  a  prorata  share 
necessary  to  support  some  of  the  special  projects  which 
were  being  levied  on  the  Naval  War  College  for  which 
there  was  no  funding  included  in  the  budget.   It  was 
Captain  Fonville  who  was  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
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for  Plans  and  Operations  and  then  I  subsequently  relieved 
him  and  continued  that  function. 

C:   Right.   Well,  we  have  several  things  that  happened 
in  the  Colbert  administration.   Also  there's  one  other 
thing  I'd  like  to  touch  upon.   In  the  curriculum  there 
was  some  attempt,  I  believe,  to  refurbish  or  reform  it 
a  little  bit,  basically  I  think  in  the  areas  of  strategy-- 
more  emphasis  on  research  in  that  area.   Also  the  program 
of  the  military  chair  holders  began.   Could  you  comment 
on  those  areas  at  all? 

F:   Yes.   I  think  it  would  have  to  be  said  that  Admiral 
Hayward  recognized  and  started  the  transition  from  the 
traditional  study  of  strategy,  tactics,  and  logistics 
which  had  been  pretty  much  the  formal  methodology  with 
variations  over  the  years  to  something  more  focused  on 
and  around  international  affairs  and  political  science. 
Certainly  that's  what  the  need  was  for  officers  with 
those  qualifications  in  the  Navy.   The  typical  complaint 
of  most  officers  who  came  to  the  Naval  War  College  was, 
"I  wish  I'd  had  this  education  for  the  job  I  just  left." 
C:   Hindsight. 

F:   Yes,  that's  true.   We  had  tended  to  be  fairly  paro- 
chial I  think  within  the  Navy  and  the  broadening  of  vision 
was  necessary.   Although  the  functional  titles  of  stra- 
tegy were  still  retained,  it  was  much  more  a  grand 
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strategy.   We  tended  less  to  look  at  the  rationale  as 
to  why  we  needed  a  Navy  or  what  was  the  role  of  the  Navy 
today.   That  was  a  party  line,  but  the  validity  of  the 
party  line  hadn't  been  checked  for  a  number  of  years. 
Admiral  Moorer  did  that  when  he  went  to  the  vulnerability 
and  survivability  of  the  carrier  just  two  years  later. 
At  that  time  Admiral  Colbert's  interests  were  to  give  it 
a  much  more  international  flavor  and  to  broaden  our  con- 
tacts with  the  international  navies  particularly  within 
the  NATO  alliance  and  to  a  lesser  degree  within  the  Latin 
American  alliance.   Also  to  get  much  more  into  the  field 
of  management.   Logistics  shifted  more  into  the  realm  of 
management  because  of  the  McNamara  influence  on  the 
Department  of  Defense.   He,  I  think  quite  realistically, 
realized  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  most  naval  officers  to  the  centralized  management  con- 
cepts—the principles  of  management--that  Secretary 
McNamara  had  brought  in  and  there  was  a  realization  that 
these  changes  were  pretty  much  permanent.   It  would  be 
impossible  to  go  back  to  doing  business  the  old  way.   You 
could  change  the  direction,  but  you  couldn't  reverse  it. 
Management  came  to  be  a  substantial  part  of  the  curriculum 
C:   Under  Colbert? 

F:   Yes,  but  under  a  different  name  because  as  management 
it  was  still  unacceptable.   We  buried  it  under  something 
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called  the  National  Strategy  Study  and  the  Military 
Strategy  Study.   I  became  the  head  of  the  Military 
Strategy  Study  a  year  later.   What  we  were  really  looking 
at  was  the  budget  and  planning  process  as  it  went  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  as  it  was  developed 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.   So  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
the  joint  planners  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  here.   Of  course,  the  concept  with  Admiral  Colbert, 
though,  was  still  very  much  on  the  lecture  basis.   He  was 
far  more  for  lecture,  question  and  answer,  and  seminar  .  . 
C:   Rather  than  anything  to  do  with  research? 
F:   That's  right.   First  I  should  qualify  that.   He 
strongly  supported  the  George  Washington  program,  and 
since  every  student  had  to  write  a  thesis  either  for  the 
Naval  War  College  or  the  George  Washington  program,  they 
usually  wrote  two.   The  good  ones  did  if  they  went  into 
GW.   So  he  did  encourage  research,  but  it  tended  to  be 
an  analysis  of  current  problems,  current  strategy,  or 
looking  more  towards  the  future  rather  than  looking  at 
what  we  really  have.   Because  I  think  he  knew,  as  Admiral 
Zumwalt  knew,  that  the  Navy  was  coming  apart  at  the  seams 
with  its  readiness  capability  and  material  capability 
because  we  were  simply  working  and  wearing  our  ships  out 
in  Vietnam.   But  that  still  wasn't  a  good  subject 
(politically)  to  look  at,  and  we  didn't  get  much  favor 
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(in  Washington)  in  attempting  to  look  at  those  current 
problems.   Research  subjects  were  always  worked  out,  and 
I  say  that  in  parenthesis,  with  Washington,  with  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.   In  the  end  the 
President  was  permitted  and  the  student  was  more  or  less 
permitted  to  undertake  almost  any  subject  of  research  he 
wanted.   But  there  were  pressures  —  in  some  cases  strong 
pressures— to  have  students  look  into  particular  sub- 
jects or  for  the  staff  to  encourage  students  to  look 
into  particular  subject  areas.   And  these  almost  always 
were  future  weapon  systems  or  expansion  of  present 
management  concepts  now.   There  were  more  obstacles  to 
studying  what  we  really  had  and  more  particularly  whether 
we  really  needed  what  we  had.   There  was  a  rather  consi- 
derable opposition,  in  my  opinion  from  my  association,  to 
looking  at  what  we  were  supposed  to  be  doing  when  the  war 
in  Vietnam  was  over.   It  was  a  general  feeling  that  if 
that  question  or  problem  was  to  be  solved,  it  would  be 
in  Washington.   Admiral  Colbert  did  not  subscribe  to 
that.   So  there  were  a  number  I  would  think  of  interesting 
subjects  you  could  use  for— we  attempted  to  look  at 
current  problems  at  the  War  College,  particularly  by 
seminar  analysis.   It  could  be  said  in  my  experience 
that  I  do  believe  that  naval  officers,  particularly  the 
contemporary  ones  at  that  time,  were  rather  naive  and 
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in  comparison  to  officers  of  other  services  had  only  a 
glimmer  of  what  national  policy  and  objectives  were  and 
the  role  of  the  military  and  particularly  the  Navy  in 
achieving  that  role. 

C:   Now  why  would  you  say  this  is  .  .  . 

F:   Because  they  had  become  vertical  technical  specialists 
and  I'll  explain  that.   They  become  very  good  at  what 
they  did,  such  as  surface  warfare,  aviation,  or  torpedo 
expert  or  something  else.   They  had  been  able  to  rise 
vertically  but  they  had  very  little  appreciation  for  the 
horizontal  relation  between  them  and  other  members  of 
the  Navy  and  almost  no  perception  of  where  the  Navy  stood 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  or  where  the  Department 
of  Defense  stood  in  the  attainment  of  national  objec- 
tives or  national  strategic  objectives.   I'll  tell  you 
just  a  very  interesting  but  very  short  little  story  that 
I  think  typifies  that.   I  taught  a  number  of  seminars  in 
this  subject  as  well  as  being  head  of  the  department  and 
I  always  used  to  challenge  my  students  that  as  being 
federal  officers  they'd  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.   And  they  said,  "Yes."   I  asked, 
"Do  you  mean  it?"   "Yes."   They  were  all  very  serious 
about  it.   I  used  to  give  a  little  ten-question  multiple 
choice  entrance  examination  in  which  the  choice  was 
either  between  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States.   And  the  naval  officers 
almost  without  exception  chose  their  answers  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.   They  didn't  have  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  what  the  Constitution  was  all  about. 
You  know,  having  sworn  to  "support  and  defend."   I  realize 
the  ridiculousness  of  that,  but  it  did  teach  me  that  in 
all  of  our  activities  the  young  people  or  the  officers 
we  were  dealing  with  then--Lieutenant  Commanders  through 
Captains--my  feeling  at  first  was  we  were  talking  down 
to  them  in  our  teaching.   We  very  soon  learned  we  were 
far  over  their  heads  and  we  had  to  become  considerably 
more  basic  than  we  thought  was  necessary.   Out  of  it  the 
continuing  recurring  question  that  came  up  was  "What  ever 
happened  to  Line  School?"   We  were  getting  young  men  who 
were  vertically  oriented--they  were  technical  specialists-- 
but  they  had  very  little  appreciation  of  naval  warfare 
itself,  the  history,  the  function  of  naval  warfare  and 
its  relationship  to  the  other. 
C:   And  that  was  taught  in  the  Line  School? 
F:   Well,  the  Line  School  taught  you  how  to  be  a  naval 
officer  if  you  didn't  have  it.   It  taught  you  the  signal 
book  and  how  to  maneuver  a  ship  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
the  profession  of  being  a  naval  officer  is  what  these 
gentlemen  were  deficient  in.   Of  course,  it  was  a  strong 
weakness  to  the  system  that  started  I  think  with  Admiral 
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Rickover's  changeover  to  the  focus  of  naval  education 
per  se--the  emphasis  to  it.   But  now  these  were  the  people 
that  we  were  going  to  have  to  send  on  to  Washington  and 
to  the  major  commands  and  then  the  major  organizations 
of  the  Navy  who  were  not  very  well  equipped  to  best  repre- 
sent or  portray  the  Navy.   These  things  were  the  sorts 
of  things  that  Admiral  Colbert  grappled  with  philosophi- 
cally or  ideologically.   Because  of  the  vastness,  the 
magnitude  of  it,  it  was  quite  difficult  to  come  to  grips 
with  specific  programs.   So  anything  was  of  interest  to 
him  in  that  sense  and  it  was  a  very  dynamic  time. 
C:   I  just  want  to  refer  back  to  some  of  your  positions. 
I  know  some  of  your  comments  have  covered  things.   You 
did  mention  that  when  you  were  Director  of  Operations, 
the  title  merely  changed  when  you  went  on  to  become 
Assistant  for  Plans  and  Operations,  and  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations,  and  for  a  short  time 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Naval  War  College.   I  wonder  if 
you  could  comment  on  some  of  the  personalities  at  the 
War  College  when  you  worked  there.   I  know  you've  done 
this  on  Colbert  as  you've  gone  through,  but  I  wonder  if 
there  were  any  other  outstanding  personalities  you  could 
mention  and  then  we  can  get  on  to  your  view  of  the 
Colbert  years,  the  Colbert  Presidency. 
F:   I  think  that  some  of  the  people  that  come  to  mind 
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independent  of  the  professors  which  we  usually  hired  on 
a  one-year  basis  so  that  the  make-up  of  the  faculty  was 
changing,  at  least  the  academic  faculty  was  changing. 
But  I  would  judge  that  Commander  James  Barber  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  that  I  have  met  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  Colbert  years 
would  probably  have  to  be  attributed  to  the  some  half 
dozen  people  that  worked  on  those  projects  that  were 
closest,  nearest  and  dearest  to  Admiral  Colbert.   Barber 
was  one  of  those  people.   We  had  an  Army  officer--a 
Colonel  Neal  Chapin  within  the  group  who  has  been  very 
effective  in  dealing  in  the  realms  of  strategy  and 
broadening  the  context  into  the  Army  and  into  the  Air 
Force.   Captain  Michael  Dasovich  was  a  real  whiz  in  the 
realm  of  logistics  and  in  procurement  and  was  able  to 
do  wonders  with  the  limited  assets  that  were  available 
to  us  so  that  we  could  branch  out  and  support  War  College 
programs,  particularly  the  early  research  programs. 
Captain  Charles  Fonville,  who  I  mentioned  as  an  aviator, 
was  a  very  efficient,  direct  man  and  he  had  that  ability 
to  be  thoroughly  obnoxious  and  unpleasant  during  the 
working  day  and  therefore  he ' s  efficient  and  to  be 
socially  charming  when  the  working  hours  were  over  with. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  willing  to  make  decisions  and  in 
an  environment  in  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  make 
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decisions.   He  had  the  authority  to  cut  across  depart- 
mental lines  and  would  do  so.   We  did  have  a  very  contro- 
versial and  a  very  difficult  situation  at  the  time  because 
the  Deputy  was  a  Rear  Admiral.   Admiral  Bennett  at  that 
time  had  been  a  very  senior  Vice  Admiral  and  for  illness- 
partial  stroke— had  been  reverted  to  Rear  Admiral  and 
was  in  a  very  limited  duty  status.   Admiral  Colbert  was 
a  Vice  Admiral  but  very  young,  relatively  speaking,  very 
junior,  and  his  experience  had  been  essentially  adminis- 
trative and  geopolitical.   He  was  very  short  on  operational 
experience  and  very  long  on  diplomatic  and  international 
sort  of  things.   So  there  was  a  conflict  because  Admiral 
Colbert  travelled  a  lot  and  when  Admiral  Bennett  was 
Acting  President,  he  wanted  to  work  and  it  was  very 
difficult  for  the  staff  because  you  never  knew  just  how 
long  you  should  wait  for  a  decision.   So  within  Plans 
and  Operations  with  Captain  Fonville  we  tended  to  make 
a  great  many  decisions,  I  guess  you'd  say,  ourselves. 
We  either  signed  by  direction  or  sent  it  on  up  to  the 
Admiral  with  a  rationale.   But  there  was  a  controversy 
and  there  was  a  difference  between--Admiral  Bennett  was 
essentially  a  penurious  man,  he  didn't  spend  a  penny  if 
he  could  help  it  and  Admiral  Colbert  was  a  very  expan- 
sive man  who  liked  to  do  things  with  a  flair,  first-class, 
or  plush  quality.   So  we  had  that  controversy  and  the 
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man  who  tried  to  maintain  the  balance  then  was  the  one 
called  the  Secretary.   Normally  you  wouldn't  assign  these 
kinds  of  attributes  to  it,  but  the  Secretary  was  Captain 
Robert  Guy.   He  was  a  long  time  associate  of  Admiral 
Colbert's  and  a  diplomat  at  managing  to  acquire  both 
personnel  and  monetary  assets  to  the  War  College  to 
achieve  these  expansionistic  ideas  of  Admiral  Colbert's. 
As  a  consequence,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conflict  as 
to  how  the  money  and  the  personnel  assets  of  the  War 
College  were  going  to  be  managed.   Within  the  department 
heads,  you  can  appreciate  without  commenting  I  guess  on 
particular  officers  at  the  moment,  the  difficulty  is 
that  these  were  all  very  bright  people  who  have  come 
from  senior  commands  who  had  truly  distinguished  naval 
careers,  and  they  had  all  been  recruited  with  a  firm 
understanding  that  this  almost  surely  would  make  them 
a  Rear  Admiral.   But  that  had  not  been  the  history  of 
the  War  College  and  very  few  people  were  selected  for 
flag  rank  while  they're  at  the  War  College.   In  fact  you 
can  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
C:   Or  probably  as  a  result  of  their  duty. 
F:   Well,  that  would  be  a  qualifying  footnote  that  I 
think  would  probably  have  merit.   I  would  not  reject  it 
out  of  hand.   Sympathetically  I  support  it,  although  my 
statistics  show  me  that  there  would  be  some  question. 
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They're  all  either  very  aggressive,  dynamic  people  or 
those  who  felt  that  whatever  they  did  so  long  as  they 
did  what  Admiral  Colbert  wanted,  he  would  take  care  of 
them,  whatever  "take  care  of"  meant.   I've  heard  that 
phrase  used  a  number  of  times.   There  was  a  very  strong 
feeling  amongst  the  majority  of  the  senior  officers  that 
Admiral  Colbert  was  a  very  ambitious  officer  who  was  in 
fact  using  the  War  College  to  further  his  own  career. 
C:   How  do  you  envision  that? 

F:   I  sat  in  a  position  where  I  could  see  that  and  make 
a  judgment  of  it  and  I  felt  constrained  on  several  occa- 
sions to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
It  was  discussed  or  commented  on  twice  officially  in  the 
records  and  minutes  of  an  academic  board  that  there  was 
no  basis  to  this  and  that  the  speaker  then  wanted  to  put 
the  rumor  aside.   I  think  that  you  would  probably  have 
to  be  a  very  Christian  charitable  person  to  say  that 
Admiral  Colbert  did  not  make  full  use  of  the  assets  that 
were  available  to  him  as  a  flag  rank  officer.   My  strongest 
criticism,  if  I  were  to  become  a  critic,  would  be  his 
penchant  for  doing  business  on  the  personal  basis--by 
telephone  and  personal  letter — so  that  if  the  event  were 
favorable  and  if  it  were  successful,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion who  got  the  credit  for  it.   He  would  and  he  was 
very  good  about  taking  care  of  the  people  who  made  it  so. 
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But  if  it  turned  sour  or  died  out  or  became  controversial 
or  hostile,  the  individual  who'd  been  the  action  officer 
found  himself  without  any  files  to  defend  himself  because 
everything  he  produced  that  he  had  would  have  been  scrap 
paper  or  rough  notes  or  drafts  or  long  hand,  whereas  the 
finished  file  was  all  flag  correspondence  which  was  not 
obtainable  because  it  was  personal  correspondence  or 
private.   So  many  of  the  decisions  made  during  the  cri- 
tical three  years  were  done  on  the  basis  of  phone  calls 
and  on  the  personal  meeting  of  the  Alfalfa  Club,  in 
Chicago  or  dinner  associations  or  otherwise.   No  record 
exists  of  it.   So  it  was  a  rather  insecure  position  from 
which  to  deal,  but  fortunately  the  twelve  people  that 
were  in  my  group  at  that  time  were  adventurous  enough 
to  take  the  risk  I  guess.   You  could  not  say  that  and 
I  would  not  say  that  about  any  of  the  other  schools 
within  the  War  College.   They,  by  and  large,  are  very 
conservative  and  were,  to  use  the  phrase  were  "dragged 
kicking  and  screaming"  into  anything  that  deviated  from 
what  they'd  been  doing  over  the  previous  five  years. 
C:   Well,  I  think  you've  covered  some  of  the  major 
personalities  very  well  and  how  things  were  run  in  the 
Colbert  presidency.   We've  discussed  his  goals,  his 
philosophy  of  education,  his  successes,  and  indirectly 
how  he  viewed  the  presidency  and  the  changes  he  wrought 
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at  the  Naval  War  College.   Would  you  say  there  were  any 
failures  in  his  administration?   Did  he  ever  try  to 
achieve  anything  that  didn't  meet  with  success? 
F:   He  was  a  very  skillful  man  and  I  don't  think  that 
the  record  from  the  documents  that  were  involved  would 
show  that  he  got  himself  involved  in  any  major  operations 
that  were  unsuccessful.   His  staff  was  fortunately  com- 
petent enough  and  adroit  enough  to  be  sure  that  that 
didn't  become  a  matter  of  public  record.   I  would  say, 
though,  that  if  there  were  a  failure,  it's  the  one  that 
he  and  I  discussed  again  personally  at  some  length  at 
future  meetings  in  his  other  assignments  and  we  did  have 
some  correspondence  on.   It's  something  that  most  of  the 
presidents  of  the  War  College  ran  into.   He,  of  all 
people,  was  not  able  to  get  the  Navy  to  recognize  the 
War  College  diplomas  as  equal  to  a  master's  degree  or 
superior  to  one,  and  that  if  one  were  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  War  College,  it  would  equate  to  a  degree  for  future 
assignment  and  promotion.   It  would  equate  to  a  degree 
another  officer  had  received  from  a  civilian  university. 
While  it's  relatively  speaking  beneath  his  attention, 
he  was  very  much  aware  of  the  conflict  that  existed  in 
official  directives.   We  who  were  on  the  staff  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  trying  to  clarify  those  directives 
so  that  the  Navy  would  give  clear,  unequivocal  recognition 
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of  the  worth  of  a  War  College  education  or  War  College 
degree.   When  we  gave  him  action  papers  to  work  on  for 
changes  of  substantive  documents,  which  he  was  very 
interested  in--we  got  full  support  from  him.   But  he 
simply  was  not  able  to  do  that  (get  the  recognition) . 
Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  some  extent  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  were  simply  unwilling  to  bite  that 
bullet.   While  we  would  get  what  seemed  to  be  recognition 
of  what  Admiral  Colbert  was  trying  to  do — what  all  of  us 
were  trying  to  do--it  was  always  cast  in  such  an  inno- 
cuous way  that  it  didn't  really  mean  anything.   In  the 
nature  of  precepts  to  selection  boards — the  kinds  of 
results  in  the  selection  boards--tended  to  show  that 
graduates  of  Naval  War  College  by  and  large  did  not  fare 
as  well  as  graduates  from  ICAF,  the  Industrial  College, 
or  from  the  National  War  College  or  from  the  foreign 
ones.   I  felt  that  the  officers  themselves  tend  to  sense 
this  fact--well,  they  recognized  this.   Most  of  the 
naval  officers  I  had  as  students  and  on  my  working  group 
did  not  feel  that  the  Naval  War  College  education  was 
viewed  by  the  Navy  the  way  that  the  Naval  War  College 
thought  it  should  be  or  the  way  that  official  directives 
said  that  it  would  be  viewed.   For  instance,  I'll  be 
specif ic--we  had  a  series  of  P-codes,  Q-codes,  and 
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S-codes  which  were  to  show  the  technical  and  professional 
qualifications  of  a  naval  officer.   If  you  graduated 
from  a  civilian  university  and  had  a  master's  degree, 
without  question  you  received  the  senior  of  these  three 
codes  which  was  the  P-code.   If  you  went  up  through  the 
ranks  so  to  speak  and  had  two  or  three  assignments  in 
the  field,  you  could  get  only  the  next  highest  of  the 
awards  or  the  S-qualif ication  marks.   But  if  you  went 
to  the  Naval  War  College,  you  still  had  to  then  go  out 
and  spend  three  years  in  the  billet  or  have  spent  three 
years  in  a  qualifying  billet  before,  and  you  needed  to 
be  a  graduate  of  the  War  College  and  have  the  demonstrated 
practical  experience  before  you  could  get  the  middle 
qualification,  the  Q-code.   So  the  S  was  on-the-job 
training,  the  Q  was  graduates  of  the  Naval  War  College 
and  spend  three  years  at  it,  and  the  P-code  was--do  two 
three-year  tours  or  more  in  the  field  or  go  to  any 
civilian  university  and  get  a  master's  degree  in  the 
field.   Political  science  was  in  particular  demand  at 
the  time. 

C:   Obviously,  it  looks  like  graduation  from  a  civilian 
university  was  more  prestigious. 

F:   And  for  that  reason  many  of  them  took  GW  on  their 
own  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  actuality  instead  of  being 
within  the  top  25%  of  the  officers  corps,  which  the 
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ground  rule  said  the  officers  who  went  to  the  Naval  War 
College  were,  you  could  say  that  we  had  something  like 
2  or  3  of  the  top  25%  represented.   Most  of  them  were 
pretty  much  middle  run  naval  officers  who  had  neither 
brilliant  nor  poor  records.   (With  respect  to  fitness 
report  marks) ,  they  were  left  of  center,  but  not  signi- 
ficantly left,  except  in  very  few  cases,  but  there  were 
those  who  were  well  above  average  using  the  Navy's  marking 
system.   But  those  who  were  really  brilliant  who  did 
come  to  the  Naval  War  College  almost  always  were  in  an 
unusual  circumstance.   We  called  it  stashed.   They  were 
placed  there  for  ten  months  or  so,  so  they  were  imme- 
diately available  for  some  other  assignment  and  so  going 
to  the  Naval  War  College  was  incidental.   It  was  a  place 
to  put  them  for  ten  months.   Whereas  most  of  the  other 
officers  who  graduated  went  on  to  typical  routine  assign- 
ments and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  great  correlation 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  War  College  graduates  whether 
they  got  command  of  a  ship  or  whether  they  got  promoted. 
It  was  in  that  area,  to  answer  your  question,  that 
Admiral  Colbert  felt  that  he  had  been  least  effective 
and  those  of  us  who  worked  with  him  felt  the  same.   That's 
still  a  problem  today.   You  and  I  spoke  a  little  earlier 
this  afternoon  of  Captain  Eugene  Kenyon's  continued 
association  with  the  War  College  after  his  retirement 
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and  the  Clements  Board  since  he's  retired.   We  are  still 
trying  to  get  recognition  at  the  senior  level.   Admiral 
Colbert  was  not  able  to  get  degree  granting  authority 
also  which  he  wanted,  and  he  wanted  the  Naval  War  College 
to  have  the  same  authority  for  degree  granting  as  the 
Postgraduate  School  and  as  the  Naval  Academy  have.   He 
was  the  conceptual  leader  of  the  naval  university  with 
the  War  College  with  a  Vice  Admiral  being  at  the  top  and 
the  Naval  Academy  and  the  PG  School  being  other  members 
of  a  triumvirate  if  you  will  for  naval  education.   The 
facts  were  that  in  that  triumvirate  only  the  War  College 
did  not  have  degree  granting  authority.   By  the  time  the 
issue  finally  came  to  a  head,  because  this  requires 
Congressional  authority,  it  was  pretty  obvious  that 
Senator  John  Stennis  was  not  in  favor  of  this  and  that 
if  the  boat  were  rocked  very  hard,  Monterey  might  in  fact 
lose  its  degree  granting  status.   At  that  time  the  Army 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  program  and  the  Air  Force  was 
sitting  more  or  less  on  the  fence.   So  during  Admiral 
Colbert's  tenure  of  office  then,  the  opportunity  which 
was  ripe  for  the  War  College  to  get  degree  granting 
authority,  fell  away  from  us  simply  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition by  other  services  or  lack  of  support  which  forced 
a  political  decision.   I  think  if  we  could  have  had 
agreement  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
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of  Defense  would ' ve  asked  for  it,  which  he  was  disposed 
to  do.   As  you  know,  we  have  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  education  now  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  McNamara 
years  followed  up  by  Mr.  Laird.   We  could  have  done  it, 
but  I  think  it's  something  we  killed--we  as  military 
men  killed  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  making 
controversial  .  .  . 
C:   Lack  of  unity. 

F:   Yes.   Mr.  Stennis  had  said  in  several  letters  he 
wrote,  "You  guys  make  up  your  mind."   And  that's  what 
he  actually  said  in  one  of  them.   "When  you  guys  make 
up  your  mind  what  you  want  and  let  me  know,  I'll  try  and 
get  it  for  you."   Now  that  was  almost  a  paraphrase  of 
one  of  the  notes  that  he  sent  up  when  he  was  being  frus- 
trated by  our  inability  to  respond  to  a  timetable  that 
he  thought  necessary  to  follow  in  the  Senate.   The  matter 
dragged  on  for  several  years  and  became  dormant  until 
General  Westmoreland  became  Chief  of  Staff.   We'll  talk 
about  that  later.   But  those  are  the  two  areas  that  he 

(Colbert)  felt  really  frustrated  in. 

C:  Right.  And  didn't  succeed  in  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
F:  As  a  consequence  we  lost  George  Washington  later  on 
which  I  think  was  a  major  loss.   But  he  strengthened  it 

(GW) .   He  went  to  great  efforts  to  strengthen  and  inte- 
grate the  two.   Under  the  Colbert  leadership,  the  two 
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faculties  became  interchangeable  to  the  extent  that  we 
used  George  Washington's  professors  in  our  War  College 
classes  as  instructors  and  George  Washington  used  War 
College  faculty  members  in  theirs.   We  physically  were 
authorized  to  sign  the  thesis  requirements  for  each  other. 
So  I  had  George  Washington  students.   I  signed  as  their 
thesis  director  which  the  university  accepted  for  degree 
purposes.   We  negotiated  who  the  officers  were  going  to 
be,  of  course.   But  once  that  was  done,  there  were  25 
people  who  were  approved  as  thesis  directors  in  both 
institutions  and  he  brought  it  to  that  degree  of  coopera- 
tion and  efficiency. 

C:   That's  very  interesting.   I  didn't  know  that.   I 
wasn't  aware  of  it.   Well,  to  wrap  up  the  business  on 
the  Colbert  presidency,  I  wonder  if  you  could  comment 
upon  his  presidency  in  light  of  the  past  history  of  the 
War  College.   Do  you  think  it  was  a  time  of  great  progress 
for  the  War  College?   Of  great  innovations? 
F:   No,  I  think  he  came  onto  the  stage,  if  you  were  in 
the  Shakespearean  concept,  at  the  right  time.   I  think 
you  would  have  to  go  back  to  Admiral  Austin,  the  count, 
which  is  when  the  crack  in  institutionalism  began  to 
break  at  that  time.   Admiral  Austin  did  go  on  to  become 
the  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board.   So 
the  concept  of  introducing  the  international  aspect  began 
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with  him.   Under  Admiral  Hayward  who  was  pretty  much  a 
free  swinging  aviator  with  good  ideas  that  led  to  the 
research  program  we  have  today,  he  began  the  courses, 
the  changes.   He  professed  a  certain  degree  of  frustra- 
tion himself  in  his  inability  to  get  the  Navy  deinstitu- 
tionalized.  Admiral  Colbert  came  on  the  stage  then  at 
a  time  where  the  door  was  open  to  so  many  things  for  change 
that  had  been  closed  before.   So  he  was  able  to  do  an 
uncommonly  large  number  of  things.   But  his  great  talent 
too  had  been  he  was  an  inveterate  correspondent.   He 
would  write  forever  and  ever.   So  he  had  a  magnificent 
stream  of  contacts  that  he  brought  with  him  when  he  came 
to  the  office.   If  the  normal  avenue  or  door  were  closed 
he  knew  how  to  get  to  it  another  way  and  could  get 
answers  to  questions  in  a  week's  time  that  took  his  pre- 
decessors months  to  get  or  which  they  never  got  answers. 
I  think  there  it  is.   He  was  a  dynamic  man.   He  was  very 
influential  and  he  was  privately  wealthy.   So  as  a  con- 
sequence he  could  afford  to  do  a  number  of  things  that 
perhaps  his  predecessors  might  have  been  financially 
inhibited  on— travel  or  the  style  of  entertaining  and  so 
on.   I  think  that  perhaps  his  predecessors  might  have 
hesitated  to  invite  in  some  of  the  influential  people 
that  did  come  under  the  Colbert  years.   Admiral  Colbert, 
for  instance,  built  the  flag  cabin  or  had  it  built  which 
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plays  a  very  definite  part  in  the  quality  of  the  visitors 
reception.   He  recognized  an  old  capitalistic  action. 
It  takes  money  to  make  money.   His  predecessors  didn't 
have  much  money. 

C:   So  you  wouldn't  say  the  administration  was  that 
terribly  innovative,  but  it  was  built  on  what  went  before, 
namely,  the  ideas  of  Hayward  and  Austin. 

F:   Plus  the  fact  that  Admiral  Colbert  was  very  respon- 
sive to  what  the  leadership  of  the  Navy  wanted.   He  also 
had  an  insight,  or  at  least  he  was  wise  enough  to  choose 
and  select  staff  officers  who  had  insight.   You'd  get 
arguments  either  way,  as  to  what  the  immediate  probable 
future  of  the  Navy  or  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
country  was  going  to  be.   As  a  consequence,  he  was  usually 
one  full  step  ahead  of  anybody  else  and  he  stepped  on  a 
great  many  toes  as  a  consequence.   People  who  ought  to 
have  known  the  answers  that  were  in  their  purview--their 
technical  proficiency  within  the  Navy  hierarchy — were 
always  behind  him.   He  was  usually  one  good  full  step 
ahead  of  them.   As  a  consequence,  when  he  spoke  he  com- 
manded attention.   His  family,  as  I  said,  were  influential 
and  he  had  independent  wealth.   He  had  married  well  and 
his  international  contacts  were  very  strong,  plus  the 
fact  he  moved  well  within  the  Department  of  State.   So 
he  had  resources  available  to  him  that  his  predecessors 
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did  not.   He  was  on  a  first-name  basis  with  a  remarkable 

number  of  people  who  became  very  active  on  the  political 

scene  at  that  time--the  Johnson  administration  and  the 

early  days  of  the  Nixon  administration  .  .  . 

C:   That,  of  course,  was  helpful. 

F:   ...  Wall  Street  entrepreneurs  with  the  Madison 

Avenue  contacts. 

C:   This  concludes  the  first  oral  history  interview  with 

Captain  Fiske. 
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Interview  #2  -  September  25,  1975 

C:   This  is  the  second  oral  history  interview  with  Captain 
Clarence  Fiske,  U.S.  Navy  Retired,  of  Janet  Terrace, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  for  the  Naval  War  College  Oral 
History  Program  entitled  the  History  of  the  Naval  War 
College.   My  name  is  Dr.  Evelyn  Cherpak,  and  today's  date 
is  September  25,  1975. 

I've  reviewed  the  Colbert  years,  Captain  Fiske,  and 
I'd  like  you  to  comment  on  a  few  items  that  I  think  we've 
missed.   One  of  them  is  the  morale  of  military  officers 
in  administrative  and  decision  making  positions  at  the 
War  College.   I  think  that  ties  in  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  administration  during  Colbert's  years.   I'd  like 
to  know  if  the  atmosphere,  in  your  opinion,  was  a  coopera- 
tive one  or  hostile  or  unfriendly  for  the  military  and 
also  for  civilians.   Were  there  any  serious  rifts  or 
disagreements  that  split  the  organization?   And  finally, 
would  you  comment  on  the  morale  of  the  civilian  profes- 
sors and  directors  of  the  three  schools.   Were  there  any 
morale  problems  there? 

F:   I  think  that  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point  that 
in  the  way  you  asked  the  question  is  the  people  who  are 
in  decision  making  roles.   The  thing  that  probably  high- 
lights the  Colbert  years  more  than  anything  else  is  that 
decision  making  was  almost  exclusively  reserved  to  a 
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small  group  that  was  centered  around  the  Admiral's  front 
office.   I  think  I  called  it  the  head  shed  before.   The 
nominal  directors  or  those  who  bore  the  title  of  direc- 
tors in  fact  had  very  little  authority  of  their  own. 
That  would  obviously  relate  directly  to  their  morale, 
and  I'll  make  a  point  for  instance.   I  think  the  two  most 
powerful  people  under  Admiral  Colbert  were  Robert  Guy, 
Captain  Guy  who  was  the  Secretary  and  as  such  controlled 
almost  exclusively  the  finances  of  the  College  plus  the 
personnel  procurement  and  personnel  assignment,  and  the 
second  was  Captain  Charles  D.  Fonville  who  was  the  College 
manager,  if  you  will,  the  operator  who  effectively  ran 
the  day-to-day  College  administration.   On  the  scene 
always,  of  course,  we  have  to  consider  Admiral  Bennett 
but  because  of  the  status  of  his  health,  there  was  not 
continuity  in  his  actions.   He  was  a  very  strong  willed 
man, and  I  would  think  basically  opposed  on  principle  to 
Admiral  Colbert's  way  or  manner,  style  of  doing  business 
but  not  to  the  objectives.   They  had  different  means  of 
operation.   This  created  a  certain  amount  of  friction 
and  certainly  Admiral  Bennett  was  not  the  easiest  man 
to  work  for.   He  was  a  hard  man.   I  think  he  could  be 
described  as  a  task  master  and  he  was  a  very  frugal  man 
who  did  not  believe  in  expending  money  in  any  way  if  a 
cheaper  form  could  be  found  to  do  it.   Admiral  Colbert, 
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of  course,  liked  a  more  grandiose  or  a  first-class  manner 
of  doing  business.   So  putting  that  aside,  when  Admiral 
Bennett  was  physically  present,  he  insisted  on  being  con- 
sulted and  he  wanted  the  chain  of  command  to  run  through 
him,  the  normal  way  of  doing  business.   This  put  a  strain 
on  the  system  because  it  was  not  customary  for  the  deci- 
sion making  people  to  have  much  to  do  with  Admiral  Bennett 
because  they  dealt  directly  with  Admiral  Colbert  or 
through  Captain  Guy  or  Captain  Fonville.   So  we  had  in 
effect  two  systems  working.   When  Admiral  Bennett  was 
there  we  used  the  traditional  one  and  this  required  the 
directors  of  the  various  schools  and  heads  of  departments 
to  be  initiators  or  to  be  responsible  for  certain  actions 
and  recommendations.   This  was  not  the  way  Admiral  Colbert 
did  business.   When  Admiral  Bennett  was  gone,  then  it 
was  another  system  at  work  and  as  a  result,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  wasted  effort  in  my  opinion  because  there 
were  two  systems  working  often  and  at  times  at  cross 
purposes.   I  feel  particularly  qualified  to  make  that 
statement  because  I  was  head  of  the  Operations  Department 
and  even  though  the  title  changed  shortly  thereafter  for 
reorganization  as  we've  discussed  earlier,  I  found  myself 
as  being  the  man  who  had  to  carry  out  the  directives  that 
Captain  Fonville  acquired  from  Admiral  Colbert,  he  being 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations, 
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which  I  would  say  effectively  was  being  the  College 
manager.   Let's  stand  aside  from  that  a  moment  now  and 
just  choose  some  of  the  people  who  were  involved.   Captain 
Fred  Ulbricht  ran  the  Naval  Command  Course  and  there ' s 
no  doubt  he  ran  it.   He  was  an  independent  agent  but  he 
was  a  very  shrewd  man  and  he  knew  what  Admiral  Colbert 
wanted  because  NCC  was  near  and  dear  to  Admiral  Colbert's 
heart. 

C:   But  he  had  to  make  his  own  decisions? 
F:   He  was,  provided  he  tasked  them  in  such  a  way  that 
it  looked  as  though  it  was  something  that  Admiral  Colbert 
had  always  wanted  to  do  and  he  was  very  astute  at  that. 
Or  if  he  could  show  how  it  would  broaden  or  better  NCC, 
I  could  be  specific.   Captain  Ulbricht  was  one  who  made 
the  initial  overtures  that  wound  up  with  a  Finnish  officer 
coming  for  the  first  time.   He  was  also  the  one  who 
managed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  field  trips,  which 
is  a  very  expensive  project.   This  was  done  in  part  by 
getting  the  Navy  League  to  sponsor  certain  parts  of  it 
and  to  getting  some  of  Admiral  Colbert's  rather  extensive 
contacts  to  make  an  invitation  from  outside  so  that  it 
looked  as  though  it  would  be  an  indelicate  matter,  say, 
for  the  Navy  to  turn  down  or  the  War  College  to  turn  down 
such  an  invitation.   Captain  Walter  Woodson,  Bud  Woodson, 
who's  now  the  Director  of  the  Naval  War  College  Foundation, 
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was  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Command  and  Staff  Course 
and  a  very  thorough  and  competent  man.   If  any  one  of 
the  lot  was  an  independent  agent,  I  would  have  to  say 
it  was  Captain  Woodson.   But  his  saving  grace  was  he  was 
right,  so  right  could  triumph  over  all--and  he  was  logi- 
cal.  In  the  end  when  all  of  the  hairbrain  schemes  at 
times  had  surfaced,  he  was  still  there.   His  ideas  were 
firm  and  he  was  willing  to  fight  for  them.   So  he  is  a 
man  who  is  greatly  respected  by  all  concerned.   When  you 
look  into  the  Senior  College,  it  was  in  a  state  of  flux 
by  and  large,  and  at  the  time  that  I  arrived  the  director 
then  I  think  was  still  trying  to  be  an  independent  agent 
but  because  the  seniority  of  the  students  was  so  very 
high  then,  I  think  Admiral  Colbert  really  got  his  grasp 
on  the  Senior  College  when  he  had  Captain  Bob  Williams 
take  over  as  director  and  then  later  become  Chief  of 
Staff.   Because  Captain  Williams  who  was  a  very  good 
political  operator  and  he  knew  how  to  turn  the  broad 
policy  guidance  that  Admiral  Colbert  had  in  mind  and  his 
objectives  into  programs  which  would  gain  at  least  the 
nominal  support  of  the  senior  officers  in  the  student 
body  and  minimize  the  friction  that  had  existed  in  the 
prior  year.   There's  no  question  that  the  nature  of  the 
course  was  highly  geopolitical—political  military—and 
there  was  the  same  traditional  split  in  the  War  College 
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as  there  is  in  the  fleet  as  to  the  merits  of  that  kind 
of  thing.   The  seagoing  operators,  the  operating  part 
of  the  Navy  sees  very  little  need  or  use  for  that  and 
those  who  are  not  operators  recognized  it  was  the  avenue 
to  which  higher  command  and  higher  promotion  was  possible 
Admiral  Colbert  epitomized  it.   So  he  gathered  a  certain 
crowd  around  him.   Now,  the  decision  making  then,  I'm 
trying  to  say,  was  not  made  by  the  people  who  would  nor- 
mally be  on  the  chain  of  command  structure  as  you  would 
expect  it.   The  directors  of  the  schools  didn't  direct 
anything.   They  were  the  recipient  of  directions  from 
Captain  Fonville,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans 
and  Operations,  and  they  got  their  resources  and  assets 
from  Captain  Guy,  in  effect  the  Secretary  and  the  Trea- 
surer.  I  would  have  judged  that  the  Secretary  was 
probably  the  second  most  powerful  position  and  that  was 
Captain  Guy,  rather  than  Rear  Admiral  Bennett  who  was 
normally  the  Deputy  or  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense.   I  stress  again  the  two  chains  of  command 
depending  upon  whether  Admiral  Bennett  was  physically 
present. and  functioning  or  not,  and  there  was  always  a 
certain  regression  that  took  place  whenever  he  came  back 
because  it  took  four  or  five  days  to  a  week  to  bring  him 
back  up  to  speed  again  and  at  the  same  time  begin  to 
turn  off  the  other  chain  of  communication  because  Admiral 
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Colbert  would  not  face  or  risk  a  confrontation  with 
Admiral  Bennett.   He  was  too  diplomatic  for  that.   Of 
course,  it  was  dead  right  in  a  sense  that  economy,  effi- 
ciency— you  know  he  used  all  the  magic  words—well,  he 
believed  them  and  Admiral  Colbert  I  think  was  diplomatic 
in  knowing  how  to  use  them. 

C:   And,  of  course,  he  underranked  him,  didn't  he? 
F:   Well,  at  the  moment  he  did.   Of  course,  I  don't  think 
Admiral  Bennett  ever  truly  accepted  the  fact  that  he  was 
temporarily  a  Rear  Admiral  again.   He  still  considered 
himself  a  very  senior  Vice  Admiral.   Anyone  who  dealt 
with  him  recognized  and  realized  that  Admiral  Bennett 
presumably  was  going  to  be  restored  to  duty,  and  if  so, 
he  would  suddenly  become  markedly  senior  to  Admiral 
Colbert  again.   Admiral  Bennett  was  in  the  operational 
navy  so  anyone  who  would  have  any  thought  of  going  further 
in  the  operational  navy  most  assuredly  didn't  want  to 
cross  swords  very  strongly  at  least  with  Admiral  Bennett. 
The  decision  makers  then  tended  to  be  in  a  small  group 
of  people  circled  around  the  president  which  is  not 
unlike  the  group  around  the  President  in  the  White  House. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  put  your  finger  on,  but  in 
order  to  be  able  to  respond  to  that  free  wheeling  style 
of  business,  I  think  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Admiral  Colbert 
had  a  great  deal  in  common  in  their  style.   It  did  use 
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a  disproportioned  share  of  the  War  College's  resources 

and  assets  because  I  would  say  conservatively  there  were 

probably  45  people  or  so  who  worked  directly  for  the 

front  office  regardless  of  where  they  were,  what  title 

they  had.   It  was  clearly  understood  the  reason  they  were 

at  the  War  College  was  to  do  certain  things  and  that  was 

primarily  to  support  the  president's  front  office.  Let's 

stop  for  a  moment  and  answer  you  on  the  professors'  part. 

C:   Could  you  comment  on  the  morale  of  the  civilian 

professors?   Usually  their  tenure  was  only  for  about  a 

year. 

F:   Well,  it  wasn't  tenure. 

C:   Well,  I  use  the  term  very,  very  loosely  for  their 

appointment.   I  don't  mean  it  legally.   This  may  have 

caused  some  problems  .  .  . 

F:   I  want  to  dwell  on  that  for  a  moment  before  you 

leave  because  tenure  implies  they  have  a  vested  interest 

and  clearly  they  did  not.   They  had  a  contract  and, 

therefore,  they  knew  that  they  could  leave  at  any 

moment.   They  were  not  obligated  to  stay. 

C:   Well,  as  I  said,  I  use  the  term  very,  very  loosely. 

I  do  understand  that. 

F:   That's  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Turner  years. 

He  established  tenure. 

C:   Okay0   I  think  our  terms  are  straightened  out  now. 
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Could  you  comment  on  that  please? 

F:   The  arrangement  was,  at  most  there  were  only  three 
professors  who  actually  had  tenure,  and  that  would  be 
Professor  Fred  Hartman,  Professor  August  Miller,  and 
Miller's  was  a  title  that  Admiral  Colbert  provided  because 
he  did  not  and  does  not  possess  the  academic  qualifica- 
tions to  be  a  professor  in  the  academic  sense  although 
administratively  he  bore  that  title,  and  I'll  have  to 
think  of  the  third  one.   The  name  escapes  me  at  the  moment 
It'll  come  back.   /Professor  Frank  Flynn  and  later  Phillip 
Gamble/.   Professor  Hartman  was  the  senior  supervising 
professor,  and  he  was  a  chair  professor  and  also  he  was 
a  special  academic  advisor  to  the  President.   Each  one 
of  those  entailed  a  certain  salary  or  remuneration  and 
depending  upon  what  Professor  Hartman  was  doing,  he  may 
acquire  all  three  of  those  sums.   He  just  finished  his 
sabbatical  this  past  year  as  you  know  and,  of  course, 
was  only  paid  as  a  professor  for  that  time.   His  regular 
job,  amongst  other  things,  was  to  look  for,  conduct  a 
talent  search  for  the  kinds  of  people  that  we  would  need. 
Here  there  was  a  conflict  because  the  difference  was 
between  what  the  directors  in  the  College  had  developed 
as  a  curriculum  which  would  require  certain  people  as 
opposed  to  the  kinds  of  people  Admiral  Colbert  thought 
it  might  be  useful  to  have  in  a  particular  year.   For 
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instance,  we  acquired  a  Micronesian  anthropologist, 
Professor  Felix  Moos,  which  I  think  was  one  of  the  better 
contributions  the  War  College  had  because  he  was  certainly 
a  brilliant  professor  and  a  popular  one,  but  he  did  very 
little  in  the  field  of  anthropology.   He  happened  to  also 
be  a  very  good  historian.   He  was  a  good  group  theiapy 
man--group  dynamics  —  and  he's  put  that  sort  of  thing  to 
work.   But  his  talent  as  an  anthropologist  was  not  used. 
So  we  conducted  essentially  a  talent  search  on  a  contin- 
uing basis  to  try  and  find  people  who  would  come  for  one 
or  two  years  in  the  future.   And  sometimes  the  syllabus 
or  the  schedule  moved  back  and  forth  according  to  the 
availability  of  these  people.   The  primary  source  of  the 
talent,  of  course,  were  the  daily  lectures.   The  people 
came  and  lectured  and  had  a  question  and  answer  period 
seminar  and  then  they  left  the  scene.   That  was  the 
manner  of  doing  business.   Amongst  that  small  group  of 
professors  which  could  be  as  few  as  seven  to  nine  and 
as  high  as  twelve  — ten  of  them  are  transients.   The  best 
they  could  hope  for  was  a  second  year  appointment.   They 
didn't  have  the  kinds  of  problems,  involvement,  or  con- 
cern that  a  resident,  a  tenured  professor  would  have. 
Some  of  them,  in  fact,  didn't  even  bring  their  families 
with  them.   They  commuted  back  to  their  other  school. 
They  worked  both  places.   We  had  professors  that  still 
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maintained  their  graduate  courses  back  at  their  own 
school  and  commuted  weekends.   Their  morale  I  think  was 
high  to  the  extent  they're  in  a  prestigious  position  and 
better  than  average  paid.   They  were  making  more  money 
than  they  would' ve  back  in  their  own  school.   It  only 
seemed  that  way.   In  reality  they  found  the  expenses  of 
the  job  were  such  that  they  probably  broke  even  in  the 
end.   But  they  did  have  the  opportunity  to  be  published 
in  the  War  College  Review  plus  the  fact  that  they  knew 
if  they  wrote  a  book  and  wanted  War  College  support,  it 
could  be  published  under  War  College  auspices.   So  it 
was  a  prestigious  position,  and  I  think  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  who  were  good  professors  of  merit  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  a  chair.   In  an  academic  environment 
to  be  a  chair  professor  is  distinctly  a  brownie  point. 
Most  of  them  felt  they  benefited  more  after  they  went 
on  to  a  new  assignment  or  returned  to  their  own  college. 
The  morale  there  was  not  a  problem.   And  with  Hartman 
as  the  senior  supervisory  professor  any  conflict  that 
the  professors  might  have  had  with  the  administration  or 
otherwise,  he  handled  for  them.   They  were  simply  free 
to  teach  and  be  consultants.   They  were  called  upon  for 
advice.   They  were  ad  hoc  members  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
the  Curriculum  Board,  and  their  opinions  could  be  heard. 
But  they  bore  very  little  in  the  way  of  responsibility. 
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They  were  very  popular  and  as  a  consequence,  I  think 
reasonably  content. 

C:   Fine.   I  think  that  covers  that  perfectly.   Now 
there's  something  else  you  mentioned  earlier  in  the  first 
tape.   Can  you  characterize  the  morale  of  the  civil 
servants  under  the  Colbert  administration? 
F:   I  think  I'd  like  to  draw  the  line  between  those  that 
were  in  the  regular  day-to-day  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  War  College.   Simply  by  evolution  the  quality  of 
people  who  had  those  jobs  such  as  Mr.  Herb  Brownell, 
Mr.  Tony  Sarro,  and  Ralph  Arnold  were  people  of  quality 
and  merit  and  Admiral  Colbert  recognized  that  and  used 
them  to  the  fullest.   They  were  happy  because  they  were 
overworked  but  they  got  recognition  frequently.   The 
next  group  would  be  those  in  the  clerk-typist  range,  I 
think,  and  the  War  College  was  a  prestige  place  to  work 
at.   So  people  sought  it  out  and  Admiral  Colbert  was 
very  good  on  promotion  and  on  official  praise.   So  for 
those  who  worked  during  the  Colbert  years  it  was  very 
desirable.   Those  who  followed  in  his  last  year  or  shortly 
thereafter  it  suffered  the  benefit,  though,  because  the 
outstanding  awards  dropped  dramatically  thereafter.   As 
a  consequence,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hard  feeling 
later  on.   I  think  in  his  first  two  years  they  were  pro- 
bably most  happy  and  in  his  third  year  there  was  a  great 
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deal  of,  I  would  call,  hate  and  discontent  because  the 
same  people  under  the  same  rater  was  doing  an  increasingly 
important  job — more  work,  longer  hours — now  got  lower 
marks.   And  at  the  senior  level  I  think  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  turmoil  then  because  there  were  three  or 
four  people,  and  I  think  one  must  say  that  cronyism  was 
at  work  under  the  Colbert  years  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  Hayward  years.   There  were  retired  military  people 
placed  in  positions  of  responsibility  that  other  career 
civil  servants  had  had  presumably  every  right  to  think 
they  would' ve  acquired.   When  they  made  a  protest,  an 
instant  reorganization  solved  that.   There  was  a  level 
of  discontent.   I  think  you'd  have  to  say  it  centered 
in  the  library  for  one  area.   There  were  several  promi- 
nent members  of  the  library  staff  that  retired  earlier 
than  they  would  have.   Also,  the  general  supervisors, 
of  which  there  were  three,  the  one  I  know  best  who  worked 
for  me  was  Mel  Lieberman  who  is  a  retired  Air  Force  Major 
and  Master  Sergeant  concurrently.   A  thoroughly  competent 
man  but  he  was  given  the  complete  supervision  of  all  of 
the  secretaries  and  the  efficiency  ratings  and  their 
management  all  came  under  his  purview.   Since  he  worked 
directly  for  me  we  found  ourselves  involved  in  the  business 
of  other  people's  departments  more  than  we  wanted  to  be 
but  we  were  required  to  do  this.   I  think  if  there  was 
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any  unhappiness  with  the  secretaries  whom  I  otherwise 
describe  as  content,  it  was  because  we  were  always 
requiring  them  to  do  things  to  support  the  front  office — 
to  work  overtime.   So  in  the  supervisory  range  there  was 
conflict  and  there  were  three  of  the  senior  supervisors 
who  very  charitably  could  be  said  had  had  the  better 
part  of  the  years  of  their  life.   They  retired  shortly 
thereafter.   They  were  incompetent.   Let's  face  it 
directly.   But  they  were  well  liked  and  they'd  simply 
been  there  for  so  long  that  it  was  difficult  to  remove 
them  and  replace  them  with  the  bright  young  people  that 
had  been  brought  in. 

C:   Well,  I  think  that  covers  it  well  enough.   Another 
point  that  you  did  mention  earlier  in  the  tape--on  the 
first  tape  that  I  thought  was  kind  of  interesting—was 
the  country  club  atmosphere  at  the  Naval  War  College  and 
the  proliferation  of  nonacademic  activities.   You  men- 
tioned the  golf  course  and  "what  have  you"  and  I  wonder 
if  you  could  make  any  comments  on  this  atmosphere.   Was 
it  really  like  this? 

F:   Well,  I  think  it  has  to  be  put  into  context,  and 
one  would  be  for  the  students  and  the  other  would  be  for 
the  staff  and  faculty.   In  the  case  of  the  students 
Admiral  Colbert's  view  was  that  the  whole  man  concept, 
an  enriching  or  total  experience,  and  he  was  great  on 
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what  he  called  lectures  of  opportunity  or  targets  of 
opportunity.   This  meant  that  anything  that  came  along 
or  any  prominent  speaker  that  was  in  the  area  could  be 
made  available,  he  would  make  a  snap  decision  that  it's 
more  important  to  hear  Walt  Rostow  talk  for  three  hours 
than  it  is  to  study  the  withdrawal  plan  for  the  Inchon 
landing  or  something  comparable.   So  there  was  a  great 
deal  of . curriculum  destruction,  you  might  say,  because 
of  it,  but  he  did  believe  very  much  in  the  social  aspect 
of  naval  life  and  student  life.   As  a  consequence,  he 
strongly  supported  the  bowling  team.   Of  course,  bowling 
was  one  of  the  few  areas  where  the  foreign  officers 
could  excel  in  too,  since  we  didn't  play  soccer  or  con- 
tact sports  otherwise.   So  he  wanted  a  high  integration 
of  the  foreign  officers,  and  that  was  one  means.   The 
other  was  on  the  extensive  cocktail  circuit  and  extensive 
entertaining  that  the  Admiral  himself  did.   There  were 
at  least  a  dozen  guests  for  lunch  every  day  plus  the 
speakers.   These  were  the  students.   So  the  contact 
between  the  students  and  the  Admiral  was  quite  high. 
There  were  receptions  throughout  the  year.   There  were 
dances.   There  were  many  activities  the  Admiral  arranged, 
a  current  one,  of  course,  still  existing  is  the  Navy 
League.   An  annual  event  that  is  sponsored  over  in  Ochre 
Court,  it  takes  place  each  year.   Just  last  Friday  night 
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there  was  the  annual  meeting  there.   And  there  were  many 
intramural  activities  that  he  encouraged.   But  supra, 
and  you  have  to  keep  this  in  mind,  over  it  all  was  the 
George  Washington  University  environment  which  introduced 
a  whole  new  panoply  of  faculty  members  and  did  provide 
for  academic  continuity  essentially  from  2:30  in  the 
afternoon  on.   Now  the  ground  rules  were  that  George 
Washington  wasn't  supposed  to  start  until  five  o'clock, 
but  effectively  by  2:30  it  was  pretty  well  under  way. 
The  student  was  then  involved  in  an  academic  life  of  the 
civilian  type,  and  a  military  life,  and  then  being  organ- 
ized on  a  seminar  basis,  they  also  had  seminar  parties, 
seminar  beer  busts,  both  in  the  War  College  and  in  George 
Washington  plus  the  fact  that  they  operated  on  an  office 
basis  because  they  were  grouped  together  in  fours  or 
sixes,  that  sort  of  thing.   So  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  social  life  and  the  managing  of  the  students  was 
essentially  done  on  a  committee  or  seminar  basis,  so 
that  they  were  being  changed  every  twelve  weeks  or  so. 
There  was  a  high  interchange.   It  was  competitive—one 
against  the  other  —  and  this  showed  both  professionally, 
socially,  and  in  the  sports  part  of  it.   So  golf  ladders, 
the  tennis  ladder,  the  pistol  team,  bowling,  badminton, 
handball,  paddle  ball--there  was  a  very  high  and  active 
sports  program  which  had  a  great  deal  of  appeal.   Of 
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course,  that  was  completely  missing  in  the  Turner  years. 
That's  one  of  the  marked  contrasts.   The  student  was  on 
campus  physically  from  45  to  50  hours  a  week.   Admiral 
Colbert  did  try  to  reduce  that,  and  the  staff  and  faculty 
for  management  purposes  used  to  insist  that  Wednesday 
afternoon  was  inviolate.   The  students  were  supposed  to 
have  that  day  off.   But  Admiral  Colbert  would  schedule 
his  visiting  lecturers  with  greater  frequency  I  think 
than  staff  or  faculty  wanted.   It  physically  was  not 
possible  to  get  the  reading  done,  the  research  and  so 
on,  to  produce  a  quality  continuum  of  education  in  the 
environment.   So  I  think  the  word  country  club  was  pro- 
bably used  a  great  deal  because  certainly,  I've  said  this 
before,  the  seniority  was  very  high  and  so  the  tendency 
was  towards  the  golf  course.   And  the  younger  officers 
were  more  active  in  the  other  sports  I  mentioned.   The 
Newport  Country  Club,  in  part  through  Admiral  Colbert's 
auspices,  offered  some  very  attractive  memberships  at  a 
very  reduced  rate  and  it  certainly  is  a  very  lovely  place 
to  play  on.   There  were  guest  cards  for  the  various  golf 
clubs  around  the  countryside  too.   It  was  quite  easy  to 
get  support  to  go  to  athletic  meetings.   The  War  College 
had  its  own  airplane  then.   Admiral  Colbert  had  an  R4D8 
that  was  essentially  at  his  disposal.   There  was  heli- 
copter transportation,  sedans,  the  barge  was  available, 
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and  things  were  relatively  lucrative,  I  should  say  plush, 
in  the  travel,  the  TAD.   And  he  was  not  averse  to  using 
it  for  those  purposes,  because  he  thought  getting  the 
name  of  the  War  College  before  the  public  in  any  recog- 
nized medium  was  useful.   Of  course,  it  was  part  of  his 
program  of  building  towards  new  construction  expansion, 
expansion  of  student  body.   It  was  part  of  a  campaign. 
Is  that  useful  to  you? 
C:   Yes.   I  think  that's  very  .  .  . 

F:   For  the  staff  and  faculty  you  could  draw  a  line. 
The  inner  circle  that  worked  were  there  from  7:30  in  the 
morning  to  six  or  seven  in  the  evening  and  they  had  very 
little  time  for  that  sort  of  thing  and  usually  became 
involved  in  bowling.   That  was  the  one  thing  that  was 
the  magic  word.   You  couldn't  get  on  the  golf  course. 
The  others,  the  nominal  directors,  those  who  you  would ' ve 
expected  to  be  the  hardest  working,  became  in  effect  the 
social  directors,  the  social  coordinators.   When  NCC  was 
on  the  golf  course,  the  Admiral  expected  to  see  the 
director  of  NCC  out  there.   When  NCC  was  bowling,  the 
Admiral  expected  to  see  the  director  there.   That  sort 
of  thing  was  rather  pervasive.   So  there  were  a  large 
number,  and  many  of  the  staff  and  faculty  incidentally, 
were  senior  military  people  who  had  athletic  reputations-- 
had  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  various  sports.   One 
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of  the  reasons  they  were  there  at  the  War  College.   They 
had  circles  drawn  about  them  who  were  interested  in 
their  sport  or  activity.   Of  course,  there  were  no  final 
exams.   There  were  no  grades,  and  the  biggest  hurdle  you 
had  to  pass  was  to  write  a  thesis. 
C:   How  long  were  they? 

F:   About  thirty  pages--thirty  double  spaced  pages,  yes. 
If  you  wrote  one  for  GW,  that  was  accepted  for  the  War 
College.   You  can  see  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
freedom. 

C:   There  was  a  lot  of  free  time,  too,  I  guess. 
F:   The  reading  was  not  in  books.   There  were  very  few 
books  used  at  the  War  College.   Most  of  us  collected 
readings  which  each  department  assembled.   Anyone  who 
was  proficient  in  the  field  may  very  well  have  read  half 
the  articles  anyhow.   Because  they  were  that  good.   They 
were  timely.   They  were  noteworthy.   Very  little  in  the 
way  of  history.   It  was  almost  purely  on  current  events 
and  the  immediate  future.   One  of  the  criticisms  that 
we'll  talk  about  of  Admiral  Turner's  was  that  the  infor- 
mation the  War  College  had,  the  typical  student  had,  was 
highly  time-sensitive  and  perishable.   Five  years  from 
now  it  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference  whether  they 
ever  went  to  the  War  College  at  all.   So  Turner  was 
interested  in  principles  and  historic  precedence  that 
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were  recurring  in  nature.   Of  course,  the  one  continuing 
criticism  that  I  have  of  the  Hayward  and  Colbert  years 
by  and  large  is  the  same  as  the  students  had.   They  came 
there  too  late.   They  needed  that  education  before  they 
came  to  the  Naval  War  College.   Most  of  them  had  gone 
out  and  done  their  practical  tour  first  and  because  they 
were  good  at  it,  they  were  sent  to  the  Naval  War  College. 
It  was  ex  post  facto  and  they  did  not  get  the  opportunity 
to  use  their  information  because  they  went  on  to  command 
and  operational  positions  in  which  the  role  of  an  inter- 
nationalist is  not  very  useful. 

C:   Well,  I  think  we've  summed  that  up  very  well  and  it's 
new  and  useful  information  for  us,  something  not  in  the 
written  record.   There's  one  last  point  I  want  you  to 
comment  on  before  you  wrap  up  and  sum  up  your  views  on 
the  years  of  the  Colbert  administration.   One  thing  I  did 
run  across  in  your  resume  is  the  fact  that  you  were  in- 
volved in  an  awful  lot  of  committees  during  this  time 
period.   I  think  you've  mentioned  the  Curriculum  Board  and 
the  Academic  Board  from  '69  to  '72,  that  you  were  a  member 
of  the  conference  of  the  directors  of  the  U.S.  War 
Colleges  in  1970-71.   You  also  mentioned  you  were  on  the 
special  academic  council  from  1969-71.   Also  the  Naval 
War  College  student  selection  board. 
F:   And  the  promotion  board. 
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C:   Okay.   And  the  promotion  board.   And  you  also  men- 
tioned that  you  were  involved  in  planning  the  Global 
Strategy  and  Current  Strategy  events. 
F:   And  the  Long  Range  Planning  Board. 

C:   The  Long  Range  Planning  Board.   If  I've  left  anything 
out,  just  fill  it  in. 

F:   Well,  also  the  conference  of  the  Naval  War  Colleges 
of  the  Americas,  too,  which  we  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on. 

C:   But  I'm  going  to  get  to  that  at  some  other  point. 
F:   Well,  it  was  a  planning  activity  was  all  I'm  trying 
to  point  out  here. 

C:   So  you  were  involved  in  all  these. 

F:   Actually  the  role  was  too,  I'll  just  comment  briefly, 
is  when  Captain  Fonville  is  present  which  would  have 
essentially  been  from  October  of  1969  'til  February  of 
1972,  I  was  his  number  one  and  therefore  responsible  for 
getting  most  of  these  things  done,  like  preparing  the 
background  information  with  a  group  of  four  or  five  that 
worked  with  me.   He  was  the  spokesman.   He  was  the  one 
who  gave  audible  sound  to  the  results,  but  I  was  present 
in  the  Academic  Board  and  in  the  Curriculum  Board.   Later 
on  in  the  last  year  of  Admiral  Colbert's  administration, 
he  felt  that  the  decision  making  meetings  were  getting 
too  large.   So  they  came  up  with  something  called  the 
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Academic  Policy  Council  which  in  time  and  particularly 
under  Turner  came  to  replace  the  Academic  Board  which 
is  where  the  high  level  decisions  were  made.   We  still 
kept  the  Curriculum  Board.   Within  the  Policy  Council 
only  those  people  directly  necessary  to  support  the  agenda 
were  called  in.   But  still  since  Mr.  Lieberman  was  the 
recording  secretary  for  all  of  these  boards  and  he  worked 
directly  for  me,  my  responsibility  was  to  prepare  the 
agenda  and  get  the  material  for  it,  brief  the  officers 
as  to  what  was  required  during  the  meeting,  and  then  to 
prepare  and  edit  the  minutes  afterwards.   Even  if  I  were 
not  physically  present  my  involvement  was  very  high,  and 
I  think  offers  a  continuity  because  I  read  and  knew  and 
integrated  all  of  the  meetings  of  all  of  the  different 
functions.   Then  when  we  had  what  I  would  call  exterior 
meetings,  such  as  when  the  Superintendent  at  the  Post- 
graduate School  and  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Academy 
and  so  on  would  come  to  meet,  it  was  our  function  to  have 
those  minutes.   When  the  Board  of  Advisors  would  come, 
we  prepared  the  agenda  for  that  and  wrote  the  minutes, 
provided  the  briefs  and  the  lectures.   So  the  Academic 
Department,  the  Operations  Department  effectively  was 
the  working  agent  for  all  of  these  boards.   I  would  judge 
that  in  most  of  them  I  was  present  and  attended  the  vast 
majority  of  the  meetings. 
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C:   Fine.   That's  another  dimension  of  the  activity. 
Finally,  could  you  wrap  up  or  sum  up  your  views  of  the 
Colbert  administration--your  evaluation.   I  think  you 
said  you  wanted  to  do  that  first. 

F:   I  told  you  I  made  a  few  notes.   I  would  think  that 
Admiral  Colbert  could  be  seen  or  should  be  seen  as  an 
entrepreneur  and  innovator  and  organizer— at  least  that 
would  be  the  public  image  of  him.   In  my  personal  opinion 
he  was  not  an  idea  man  and  he  was  not  farsighted.   This 
is  something  that's  been  attributed  to  him.   I  think 
instead  his  talent  was  he  knew  how  to  acquire  thinkers 
and  operators  to  his  staff  or  to  work  for  and  with  him. 
He  knew  how  to  use  such  people  so  that  they  would  pro- 
duce to  their  maximum  because  he  had  a  system  of  incen- 
tives and  rewards  that  was  usually  found  satisfactory 
to  the  people  who  worked  for  him.   He  was  able  through 
these  techniques  to  build  upon  the  Naval  Command  Course 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  forming  originally. 
He  was  not  the  father  of  it.   He  was  a  student  at  the 
time,  but  he  was  the  first  director  of  NCC  so  he  brought 
it  to  life.   He  used  his  very  extensive  contacts  and 
partly  his  private  wealth  for  the  War  College's  betterment 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  value  judgment  to  anyone  over  a 
time  as  to  whether  this  was  altruistically  done  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Navy  and  the  Naval  War  College  or  for 
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the  advancement  of  his  own  career.   This  is  not  my  view 
alone.   It  was  a  very  hot  and  bitterly  debated  subject 
in  the  entire  years  he  was  here.   I  must  say  in  all 
honesty  that  a  great  deal  of  my  time  as  an  operator  was 
spent  in  listening  to  the  initial  burst  of  frustration 
on  the  part  of  another  person  as  what  did  the  Admiral 
want  this  time  when  they  had  other  things  which  they  con- 
sidered more  important  and  they  should  be  doing.   So  that 
was  a  recurring  theme  which  I  think  must  be  recognized. 
But  he  did  business  in  a  freewheeling  style  —  I've  likened 
him  to  Lyndon  Johnson  before—by  telephone,  personal  and 
private  correspondence.   As  a  consequence,  there's  very 
little  on  the  record.   The  official  record  of  the  Colbert 
years  in  correspondence  is  quite  innocuous.   He  gives  no 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  things  that  were  going 
on.   It  was  certainly  a  dynamic  period.   It's  also  coin- 
cidental that  Admiral  Colbert  was  able  to  attract  about 
him  the  last  of  the  World  War  II  people  because  time  was 
simply  passing  them  by.   The  war  began  in  '41  and  he  was 
in  office  in  '71.   You  could  say  the  war  began  in  '39 
and  thirty  years  later  in  '69  to  '71,  '72,  his  time 
frame.   So  he  got  the  thirty  year  men,  and  for  those  who 
were  Academy  graduates  that  would 've  taken  them  back  to 
1932  or  '35.   He  had  the  New  Deal  people  from  Roosevelt 
through.   Because  it  was  a  young  man's  war  in  Vietnam 
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and  because  of  overpromotion  in  order  to  provide  salary 
compensation  in  the  leaner  years  of  the  ' 50's,  there  were 
a  large  number  of  very  talented  senior  Commanders  and 
Captains  available  for  him  to  draw  on.   The  Naval  War 
College  was  considered  a  desirable  place  to  go.   So  we 
had  talent  that  it  is  unlikely  any  other  president  is 
going  to  have  in  the  foreseeable  future.   He  knew  how  to 
use  it.   Many  times  it  has  been  said  it  was  the  largest 
single  reservoir  of  professional  talent  outside  of  the 
Pentagon. 

C:   That's  quite  a  statement. 

F:   Yes,  it  is.   The  George  Washington  program  he  was 
strongly  in  favor  of.   As  you  know,  I  am  too.   I  felt 
the  professional  academic  interchange  was  highly  desirable, 
but  the  focus  was  clearly  on  foreign  affairs  and  inter- 
national relations.   I  think  there's  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Navy  really  needed  that  at  that 
time  in  history.   But  the  public  appearances  of  the 
Seapower  Symposium  and  the  annual  Global  Strategy  dis- 
cussions which  brought  the  many  senior  and  prominent 
people  from  business  and  industry  together  had  built  up 
a  certain  momentum  that  it  would ' ve  been  hard  to  break. 
It  took  a  dynamic  person  like  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner 
I  think  to  crack  that  and  start  all  over  again.   But  it 
was  certainly  true  these  types  of  contacts  that  the  War 
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College,  I  am  convinced,  was  able  to  expand  both  physi- 
cally in  student  body  and  in  new  buildings.   I  don't 
believe  that  any  other  person  would  have  been  effective 
or  even  would' ve  had  an  opportunity.   The  question  could 
well  be  then:   Does  the  Navy  need  an  elaborate  War 
College  in  peace  time?   Certainly  history  shows  that 
when  you  can't  fight,  you  ought  to  study  the  past  and 
learn  from  the  past.   We're  doing  that  now.   I  feel  that 
there  is  another  aspect  that  should  be  mentioned  ' cause 
Admiral  Colbert  was  very  fond  of  Rhode  Island  and  parti- 
cularly Newport.   He  had  strong  attachments  here  and 
certainly  economically  both  the  state  and  the  city  will 
benefit  by  his  efforts  because  since  the  War  College 
physically  existed  just  by  the  satellite  principle,  he 
drew  many  other  things  to  it  which  has  culminated  the 
Naval  Education  and  Training  Center  today.   I'm  sure  that 
he  would  be  very  pleased  with  that  because  his  concept  of 
the  naval  university  with  the  War  College  at  the  top  and 
with  many  educational  facilities  in  the  program,  the 
president  of  the  War  College  as  the  top  man  was  one  of 
his  long  range  dreams.   I  don't  think  he  believed  that 
he  could  ever  accomplish  this.   Economics  in  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  made  it  possible,  so  I  think  he'd  be 
pleased  with  that.   I've  told  you  about  his  abilities 
to  acquire  and  use  people.   I  must  say  that  as  a  general 
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rule  he  had  a  strong  aversion  to  aviators  and  yet  there 
was  a  profusion  of  aviators. 
C:   Why? 

F:   I'm  not  sure  that  I  know  why  except  that  perhaps  I 
believe  deep  down  he  had  an  inferiority  complex  about 
his  own  competence  as  an  operator  of  ships.   Well,  since 
the  aviators  had  not  been  on  shipboard  life  too  and  he 
had,  he  could  at  least  be  more  critical  of  them  where 
he  could  not  be  critical  of  superiors  or  contemporaries 
that  he  admired  and  respected  for  their  operational  capa- 
bility.  There  was  a  glamour  to  it  too  also.   The  biggest 
thing  in  my  judgment  and  the  one  that  most  aviators  felt 
was  aviators  by  nature  are  independent  and  the  typical 
line  officer  is  more  subservient  to  the  chain  of  command. 
Aviators  use  the  chain  of  command  when  it's  desirable 
and  they  do  other  things  when  it's  not. 
C:   Subvert  it. 

F:   Well,  they  use  it.   I  think  as  a  consequence  they 
were  less  subservient  to  him.   When  he  felt  that  he  had 
to  have  them  for  their  talent  or  their  qualifications, 
it  was  with  a  certain  reservation.   It  was  quite  diffi- 
cult I  would  judge  for  an  aviator  to  become  well  accepted 
or  a  member  of  the  inner  circle.   The  degree  of  trust 
and  personal  relationship  was  too  unsure  with  him.   There 
was  one  other  point  I  wanted  to  refer  to.   I  think  that 
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certainly  the  Navy,  if  not  the  War  College,  the  Navy 
benefited  by  the  extreme  range  of  senior  and  important 
people  he  brought  to  the  War  College  as  speakers.   I 
think  that  to  some  extent  the  split  that  existed  between 
academia  and  the  military  was  mitigated  by  his  actions 
there,  and  that's  a  plus. 
C:   Fine. 

F:   I  think  my  final  point  would  be  that  those  on  the 
outside  would  see  him  as  a  dynamic  innovator  and  entre- 
preneur— all  words  I  have  used--as  an  organizer,  but  if 
I  was  left  with  any  one  single  impression  of  the  man,  it 
was  that  for  him  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  make 
a  decision  if  he  were  alone.   If  you  ask  him  for  a  direct 
answer,  he  really  would  become  emotionally  and  physically 
disturbed  at  being  placed  in  that  position.   He  wanted 
to  make  decisions  when  he  had  his  group  of  trusted  advi- 
sors around  him,  and  although  he  may  not  have  asked  them 
in  the  meeting  or  at  the  time  to  even  say  a  word,  he 
knew  they  were  instantly  available  so  that  if  he  made 
the  decision  as  he  led  everybody  into  what  the  probable 
decision  was  going  to  be,  a  certain  criticism  or  comment 
could  be  made  and  caveats  could  be  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion and  then  he  may  change  the  entire  thrust  and  make 
an  entirely  different  decision  than  the  one  we  thought 
he  was  leading  up  to.   When  you  got  him  alone  under  the 
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duress  or  the  press  of  a  certain  operational  circumstance 
such  as  they  were  in  an  academic  life,  he  really  became 
physically  and  to  some  extent  emotionally  disturbed  about 
being  placed  in  a  position  where  he  had  to  make  a  deci- 
sion now.   Couldn't  it  be  deferred  'til  tomorrow.   He 
would  like  to  talk  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  first. 
He  wanted  to  talk  to  CNO.   And  when  you  brought  him  up 
against  the  wall  and  said  this  has  got  to  be  done  now, 
time  has  run  out,  that  is  when  he  was  at  his  weakest. 
As  the  modern  word  is,  he  couldn't  cope  with  that  situation 
C:   Fine.   Thank  you. 

F:   I  make  this  by  way  of  footnote,  and  it's  probably 
almost  the  most  important  thing.   I  think  Admiral  Colbert's 
true  success  or  the  reason  for  his  true  success,  certainly 
his  rise  to  four  stars  otherwise,  has  to  be  based  upon 
the  fact  that  he,  as  I've  always  said,  was  opportunistic 
and  had  the  entrepreneural  skill,  the  vision  to  see 
ahead,  foresaw  that  Admiral  Zumwalt's  coming  into  office 
was  the  wave  of  the  future.   He  did  something  that  was 
very  unpopular  with  his  contemporaries  and  his  seniors. 
Admiral  Colbert  embraced  Admiral  Zumwalt  wholeheartedly. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Admiral  Zumwalt  was  going 
to  be  the  next  CNO,  a  relationship  of  long  standing  deve- 
loped immediately  between  the  two.   Almost  any  concept 
or  idea  that  Admiral  Zumwalt  had,  Admiral  Colbert  would 
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offer  it  his  good  and  strong  support.   Having  the  magni- 
ficent manpower  pool  at  the  War  College,  he  was  able  to 
make  an  independent  evaluation  of  things  that  were  fre- 
quently up  against  institutional  or  higher  hostility 
within  Washington.   As  you  know,  Admiral  Zumwalt  was 
forced  to  superimpose  a  new  structure  of  his  own,  PERS  P-- 
being  the  major  one  and  various  new  OP-numbers  (in  OPNAV) 
in  order  to  get  his  program  brought  in  because  the  empha- 
sis was  dropped  from  rank,  privilege,  chain  of  command 
down  to  Lieutenent  Commanders  of  two  years  seniority  or 
less  and  down  to  First  Class  Petty  Officers  and  below. 
The  non-career  man  whom  Admiral  Zumwalt  hoped  to  attract 
to  career  status.   So  the  hostility  to  the  Zumwalt  pro- 
gram was  very  high  and  very  strong  and  it  was  most 
prevalent  in  many  cases  at  the  Naval  War  College.   One 
of  the  biggest  things  that  Admiral  Colbert  could  do  I 
think  was  to  persuade  at  least  many  of  the  people  who 
left  and  particularly  those  of  other  services  of  the 
merits  of  the  Zumwalt  program  so  that  when  those  people 
graduated  from  the  War  College  and  went  into  senior 
command  positions,  they  had  if  not  a  hostile  at  least  a 
slightly  favorable  or  not  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
things  that  Admiral  Zumwalt  was  trying  to  do.   As  a 
consequence,  Admiral  Zumwalt  recognized  that  this  was 
one  of  the  few  Vice  Admirals  who  was  generally  supporting 
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him  and  he  leaned  on  him  very  heavily  and  I  think  it 
could  be  said  in  all  frankness,  they  used  each  other  to 
their  mutual  benefit. 

C:   Let's  get  on  to  the  Semmes  year,  1971,  1972.   I  want 
to  ask  questions  about  your  positions  during  that  time 
period.   From  the  information  I  have  you  were  head  of 
the  Military  Strategy  Study  in  1971  and  1972,  and  I  won- 
dered when  you  were  appointed  exactly,  who  appointed  you, 
to  whom  you  were  responsible,  and  what  was  the  nature  of 
your  duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  position.   Also, 
how  long  did  it  last? 

F:   I  think  I  can  answer  that  one  best  by  saying  that  I 
was  originally,  so  to  speak,  procured  for  the  Naval  War 
College  to  teach  and  work  in  the  Strategy  Department. 
The  fact  that  I  was  assigned  to  Operations  was  a  source 
of  dissatisfaction  to  the  College  of  Naval  Warfare. 
Having  succeeded  by  a  process  of  evolution  to  being  the 
Acting  Chief  of  Staff,  it  was  not  too  difficult  for  me 
to  volunteer  to  step  down  from  that  exalted  position  and 
go  to  the  College  of  Naval  Warfare  particularly  since 
the  then  director,  Captain  Williams,  wanted  me  to  do  so 
and  knew  that  he  was  going  to  become  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
So  we  traded  jobs. 
C:   Were  you  forced  to? 
F:   No.   Not  at  all.   I  was  going  back  anyhow  because 
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the  question  was  whether  or  not  the  Chief  of  Staff  func- 
tions would  have  been  continued  and  in  the  reorganization 
there  was  a  return  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  function  rather 
than  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  concept  that  we  had 
been  using.   There  was  a  reorganization  brought  about  by 
Admiral  Colbert  that  came  to  fruition  in  the  Semmes  years. 
I  ultimately  got  to  the  job  for  which  I  had  originally 
been  chosen  some  two  years  earlier.   With  the  digression 
I  got  the  job  that  I  wanted. 

C:   What  exactly  was  the  Military  Strategy  Study? 
F:   It  was  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  academic  instruc- 
tion in  the  senior  course.   The  original  one,  Introduction 
to  Strategy  and  Fundamentals  of  Strategy  which  one  learned 
about  the  historical  antecedents  in  geopolitics,  strategic 
concepts,  economic  principles.   Then  the  second  study  was 
the  National  Strategy  Study  which  essentially  taught  you 
the  organization  of  the  government  and  international 
organizations  in  which  the  Navy  functioned.   When  we  got 
to  Military  Strategy,  this  was  the  application  of  current 
military  strategy  and  we  used  all  of  the  current  war 
plans--the  joint  strategic  capability  plan,  the  joint 
strategic  objective  plan,  and  certain  current  intelligence 
documents,  logistic  documents--so  that  the  student  became 
thoroughly  competent  to  think  and  function  in  a  joint 
environment  rather  than  in  the  single  service  environment 
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which  most  of  them  had  had  as  prior  experience.   Being 
senior  officers  they  would  now  operate  almost  exclusively 
within  a  joint  or  combined  environment  and  this  is  where 
they  learned  that.   The  last  segment  was  usually  called 
the  Seapower  Study  or  something  similar—Maritime  Sea- 
power,  the  words  varied.   Here  the  focus  was  on  how  the 
Navy  could  function  within  a  joint  environment,  the 
unique  aspect  of  a  Navy.   It  was  here  where  the  Army, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  civilians  were  supposed  to  learn 
most  and  best  and  in  the  greatest  technical  depth  the 
capabilities  of  naval  forces  and  naval  power.   This  was 
to  culminate  their  ten  months  of  study  in  appreciation 
of  the  role  of  naval  forces  in  a  joint  environment  and 
the  role  of  the  Navy  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
C:   Fine.   So  you  held  this  position  for  that  year,  '71- 
'72.   We  don't  have  too  much  information  on  public  record 
about  Semmes1  presidency.   From  what  I  gather  it  could 
be  compared  to  an  interregnum,  a  holding  period.   I  won- 
der if  you  could  enlighten  me  and  give  me  your  opinion 
regarding  Semmes'  presidency. 

F:   Admiral  Semmes  arrived  after  the  academic  year  had 
began  and  without  a  direct  turnover  between  him  and 
Admiral  Colbert.   As  a  consequence,  the  types  of  things 
where  he  would  normally  have  exerted  a  decision  maker 
role  had  already  taken  place.   That  is  to  say  that  in 
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September  and  October  of  the  year,  the  curriculum  had 
already  been  decided  last  April.   The  printing  was  done. 
The  faculty  had  been  procured.   Admiral  Semmes  came  to 
the  War  College  first  as  the  senior  Vice  Admiral  of  the 
Navy  with  a  very  broad  background  in  personnel  and 
management  matters.   He  was  of  the  impression  that  he 
was  going  to  begin  the  change  or  the  thrust  of  the  Naval 
War  College  orientation  on  foreign  affairs  and  inter- 
national relations  to  management  and  personnel  adminis- 
tration, the  beginnings  of  the  Zumwalt,  the  long  range 
programs  for  personnel  management,  personnel  administra- 
tion.  He  thought  that  he  was  going  to  be  there  for  at 
least  two  years.   Of  course,  he  was  there  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Zumwalt  years.   His  guidance  to  us  as 
staff  members  were  that  for  the  first  ninety  days  to  six 
months  we  would  maintain  the  status  quo .   We  would  go 
along  until  he  saw  what  was  happening  because  he  had  just 
come  from  a  fleet  command  position  and  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  become  reoriented  to  academic  programs,  parti- 
cularly at  the  higher  level,  and  the  new  personnel  poli- 
cies.  I  think  that  would  summarize  the  point  at  which 
he  entered.   He  walked  in  immediately  into  the  second 
Seapower  Symposium  which  took  place  in  November.   This 
had  already  been  formed  and  organized  by  Admiral  Colbert, 
of  course,  and  who  very  much  wanted  to  run  it.   Effectively 
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although  Admiral  Semmes  v/as  the  president  of  the  Naval 
War  College,  he  deferred  both  out  of  courtesy  and  friend- 
ship to  Admiral  Colbert  who  played  a  very  large  role. 
I  must  say  at  times  actively  so  that  I  think  he  was 
running  the  Symposium.   Because  he  was  in  my  committee 
I  had  a  chance  to  observe  him  first  hand.   Out  of  the 
second  Seapower  Symposium  grew  several  commitments  that 
Admiral  Zumwalt  made  to  Pacific  powers,  specifically  to 
Indonesia.   In  order  to  help  the  Indonesians  who  were 
then  in  a  transition*  from  Soviet  advisors  to  Western 
advisors,  Admiral  Zumwalt  arranged  to  respond  favorably 
to  Admiral  Sudomo,  the  Indonesian  CNO,  request  for  direct 
visits.   As  a  consequence,  Captain  Woodson  and  Admiral 
Semmes  went  to  Indonesia  in  February  to  make  an  extended 
visit,  to  inform  and  advise  the  Indonesians  how  to  re- 
shape and  form  their  war  college  and  develop  a  center 
for  war  gaming.   You  can  see  then  that  from  the  time  that 
he  arrived  in  the  fall  until  February  the  system  ran 
underneath  him.   There  was  very  little  direct  attention 
that  he  could  give  to  it.   When  he  returned  effectively 
in  April  after  having  been  called  away  for  various  boards 
and  other  meetings  in  Washington,  planning  now  to  firmly 
get  his  teeth  into  it,  he  found  out  that  he  had  effec- 
tively been  relieved  and  was  going  to  be  replaced.   It 
was  a  distinct  shock  to  him. 
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C:   Perhaps  when  he  went  into  business  he  didn't  accom- 
plish that  much  and  he  didn't  institute  any  great  changes 
F:   Well,  he  was  in  the  transition  of  great  change  and 
the  broadening  out  and  the  reaching  into  other  nations 
because  this  was  .  .  .  under  the  Semmes  years  the  inter- 
national concept  of  Admiral  Colbert  became  operational-- 
the  Seapower  Symposium,  the  Conference  of  the  Naval  War 
Colleges. 

C:   But  he  didn't  institute  these. 
F:   That's  true. 

C:   He  was  just  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  change 
He  wasn't  the  initiator  of  any  change  from  what  you've 
said.   So  you're  saying  you  knew  he  was  going  to  be 
replaced . 

F:   Actually  we  suspected  it  in  April.   By  May  it  was 
a  matter  of  fact. 
C:   Why  did  this  happen? 

F:   My  own  judgment  is  that  Admiral  Semmes  as  the  senior 
Vice  Admiral  represented  the  epitome  of  a  manner  of 
doing  business  the  old  way  that  Admiral  Zumwalt  I  think 
recognized  had  failed  and  that  while  the  senior  officer 
and  enlisted  portion  of  the  Navy  was  sound  or  reasonably 
sound,  the  base,  the  Indians  were  going  to  pot.   There 
were  plenty  of  chiefs.   Zumwalt' s  focus  was  on  the  lower 
rated  people  and  on  the  junior  officers.   He  had  to 
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bring  in  his  own  team—both  the  Bagley  brothers,  Admiral 
Ike  Kidd--there  was  a  group  of  people  that  he  brought  in 
and  there  was  no  place  for  Admiral  Semmes  in  that  environ- 
ment.  The  Naval  War  College  was  —  in  rank  and  age— was 
now  going  to  drop  dramatically  at  the  War  College.   I 
think  Admiral  Turner  was  simply  Admiral  Zumwalt's  man  to 
make  the  change  in  the  War  College  which  is  where  the 
future  leadership  was  going  to  come  from.   There  just 
simply  wasn't  any  place  else  for  Admiral  Semmes  to  go. 
Admiral  Colbert  had  the  CINC  South  job  sewed  up  for  four 
stars.   There  was  no  three  star  job  that  Admiral  Semmes 
could  go  back  to. 
C:   What  did  he  do? 

F:   Well,  I  think  he  was  invited  to  retire  and  that  would 
be  a  kind  way  of  putting  it.   And  he  did  so.   It  was  a 
distinct  shock  to  him  because  he  had  thought  he  was  going 
to  be  there  at  least  two  years  while  another  assignment 
was  being  found  for  him.   I  think  he  probably  had  every 
reason  to  expect  that  he  would  probably  get  a  four  star 
and  certainly  in  our  associations  with  him  we  saw  no 
indication  ...  he  did  not  say  he  was  going  to  retire 
soon.   He  didn't  say  this  was  his  last  tour.   You  didn't 
get  the  typical  reaction  of  one  who  doesn't  feel  he's 
going  to  rise  further.   He  was  a  very  confident,  very 
well  liked,  admired  and  respected  man.   There  was  no 
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reason  he  shouldn't  have  been.   In  high  probability  he 
h 

could ' ve  been  the  next  CNO,  at  least  in  his  mind  you  know, 

But  since  he  represented  the  old  way,  the  old  order  of 
doing  business,  I  think  an  astute  observer  could  well 
have  concluded  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of  his  line, 
although  there  weren't  too  many  who  said  that  out  loud 
because  he  was  a  very  well  liked  man. 
C:   Fine.   So  he  left  in  what  month? 

F:   As  I  place  it  now,  it  would' ve  been  July.   He  left 
and  retired  and  Admiral  Turner  came  there  after,  although 
the  change  of  command,  it  must  be  said,  had  effectively 
taken  place  in  July  because  Admiral  Turner  was  allowed 
to  reach  into  the  command  and  provide  guidance  on  what 
he  wanted  in  the  planning  curriculum  for  the  fall.   So 
while  we  were  proceeding  under  Admiral  Semmes '  guidance 
of  developing  the  traditional  curriculum  with  a  greater 
emphasis  on  management  and  on  personnel  administration 
to  de-emphasizing  somewhat  the  international  aspect  of 
the  course,  we  were  also  developing  an  alternative 
syllabus  based  on  guidance  that  Admiral  Turner  had  pro- 
vided first  as  more  or  less  a  murder  board  or  an  ad  hoc 
session  he  had  had  with  some  of  the  people  he  had  ten- 
tatively planned  to  bring  to  the  War  College  with  him. 
So  he  had  developed  an  entirely  new  curriculum  that  was 
adapted  to  those  concepts.   Admiral  Turner  was  not  able 
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to  give  any  orders  yet  because  he  wasn't  in  command. 
So  we  were  actually  working  on  two  different  lines  or 
courses.   Then  as  it  became  quite  clear  that  he  was  in 
fact  going  to  come  to  the  War  College,  his  first  guess 
was  conceptual  that  if  he  came  to  the  War  College,  although 
the  announcement  had  not  been  made  public,  we  got  consi- 
derably more  firm  or  firmer  information  on  which  way  to 
develop  the  curriculum.   It  appeared  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  marked  divergence  between  what  appeared  we  were 
going  to  teach  since  we'd  sunk  our  time,  money,  effort, 
faculty  procurement,  book  printing,  book  buys,  you  know, 
invested  in  that  as  opposed  to  what  Admiral  Turner  might 
very  well  launch  upon  us.   So  in  July,  as  I  recall  the 
date  was  the  17th  of  July  when  he  arrived  on  the  scene, 
school  opened  the  week  of  23  August.   It  was  something 
like  a  month  to  make  an  abrupt  reversal.   His  team  of 
Captain  Nott  and  company  came  with  an  instant  package 
to  replace  what  had  been  developed  along  the  lines,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Colbert  years  with  a  slight  change 
towards  management  and  personnel  administration  under 
Semmes . 

C:   Fine.   Let's  go  back  and  look  at  Semmes  just  for  a 
few  more  seconds.   Could  you  narrate  any  more  upon  his 
goals  and  accomplishments  and  the  changes,  if  any,  he 
brought  at  the  War  College  in  that  short  period  of  time. 
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Maybe  you  can  just  give  us  a  wrap  up  of  the  Semmes  year 
and  then  we  can  go  back  to  some  of  your  additional  duties. 
F:   Well,  Admiral  Semmes  was  very  much  a  traditionalist. 
I  told  you  as  an  aside  he  could  be  epitomized  as  a 
Southern  gentleman--the  Colonel  Sanders  approach.   It 
was  very  difficult  to  dislike  him.   He  was  a  gentleman 
in  every  aspect.   I  think  that  what  he  really  had  in  mind 
was  that  he  wanted  to  help  Admiral  Zumwalt  in  the  transi- 
tion in  the  Navy.   Of  course,  to  have  said  that  Admiral 
Zumwalt  was  right  would  have  been  an  admission  that  he, 
Admiral  Semmes,  was  wrong  because  he  had  been  Mr.  BUPERS 
for  so  many  years.   His  principle  duties  had  been  in 
personnel  and  culminating  and  being  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel.   He  came  here  with  the  open-minded  idea  that 
he  was  going  to  help  bring  the  Zumwalt  ideas  on  leadership 
and  management  organization  into  the  War  College.   That 
was  to  be  his  task  for  the  next  two  years.   Then  he  was 
to  go  back  to  Washington  to  play  a  part  in  whatever  this 
new  organization  was  they  were  creating.   I  don't  think 
that  he  really  expected  that  the  international  influence 
or  the  Colbert  influence  would  remain  as  strong  as  it 
did  because  in  reality  most  people,  and  I  say  most  as  a 
generality  meaning  civilians,  academicians,  and  military, 
really  didn't  grasp  that  Colbert  had  left  the  War  College 
because  the  Seapower  Symposium  taking  place  was  building 
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up  to  a  crescendo.   They  still  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  Admiral  Colbert  with  that  aspect  which  almost  domi- 
nated the  life  of  the  War  College  at  the  time  because 
by  the  second  Seapower  Symposium  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  CNO  had  taken  over  as  their  private  child 
rather  than  it  being  a  meeting  of  War  College  presidents 
which  was  the  original  intention.   So  a  great  effort  was 
made  to  sell  something  called  a  "free  world  frigate,"  a 
ship  that  could  be  used  by  allied  navies  and  could  be 
built  in  common.   This  was  one  of  the  chores  that  Admiral 
Semmes  knew  this  was  the  message  of  the  second  Seapower 
Symposium,  but  he  was  ill-equipped,  ill-prepared  for  that 
message  because  he  was  not  a  rapid  reaction  operator. 
I  think  he  deferred  to  Admiral  Colbert  and  also  to 
Admiral  Arleigh  Burke  to  sell  that  message  for  him.   He 
lost  an  opportunity  to  control  or  manage  the  second 
Seapower  Symposium  and  the  stars,  if  there  was  one  out 
of  that,  would  have  had  to  have  been  Admiral  Burke, 
Admiral  Colbert,  and  to  some  extent,  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Ralph  Cousins  and  Mr.  U.  Alexis  Johnson. 
These  were  the  people  who  were  the  recognized  spokesmen 
out  of  Washington.   Now  because  of  this  high  level  interest 
at  SECNAV,  CNO  level,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  follow-up 
that  had  to  be  done.   That  became  Admiral  Semmes  prin- 
cipal task  was  to  follow  up  in  the  publication  of  the 
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report  of  the  Second  Seapower  Symposium.   By  mid-year 
the  War  College  year  was  half  over,  by  the  time  he 
would ' ve  had  a  chance  to  influence  the  last  half  of  the 
year  seriously,  he  went  off  to  Indonesia  on  a  visit  and 
to  Washington  for  certain  boards  and  conferences.   I 
think  it  would  have  to  be  said  that  status  quo  was  his 
policy  and  that  he  delegated  in  the  traditional  role  the 
management  of  the  War  College  to  the  traditional  people. 
He  did  do  away  with  that  strong  group  of  people  who 
centralized  around  the  front  office  and  he  returned  to 
the  traditional  way  of  doing  business.   So  the  directors 
came  into  their  own  again,  the  directors  of  the  several 
schools.   The  functional  changes  were  being  made  from 
school  to  college  and  with  that  concept  they  used  to  be 
called  the  School  of  Naval  Warfare  and  Naval  Command 
Course.   So  they  were  all  schools.   Now  they  are  called 
colleges.   He  had  to  live  and  develop  that  concept.   Then, 
of  course,  having  been  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  he 
was  essentially  in  opposition  to  the  naval  university 
concept  that  Admiral  Colbert  had  been  advocating.   He 
did  not  believe  in  the  degree  of  physical  expansion  that 
was  then  in  business  while  he  was  in  favor  of  the  student 
expansion.   I  would  suspect  that  the  new  people  who  found 
themselves  now  senior  officers,  flag  officers  in  the 
Navy,  could  very  well  see  Admiral  Semmes  as  a  threat  or 
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at  least  an  impediment  to  the  things  they  wanted  to  do. 
He  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  expediency,  I  guess 
that  would  be  the  best  way  to  summarize  it. 
C:   Fine.   Let's  go  back  just  a  little  bit  to  your  jobs. 
You  mentioned  in  the  beginning  that  you  were  the  head 
of  the  Military  Strategy  Study  plus  you  indicated  to  me 
also  that  you  did  some  teaching  there,  taught  a  couple 
of  courses  in  the  colleges.   I  wonder  if  you  could  com- 
ment on  that  and  any  other  additional  duties  that  you 
were  prepared  to  assume  or  were  assuming  at  that  time 
in  preparation  for  the  Turner  years. 

F:   Good  enough.   I  was  teaching--I  taught  three  seminars 
during  that  year.   I  had  one  on  the  government  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Soviet  Union,  more  or  less  the  theory 
of  Marxist  communism  which  had  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
I  also  taught  one  at  the  request  of  the  students  which 
was  effectively  called  "Crisis  Management"  or  "Primer 
for  Assignment  to  Washington  Duty. "   That  was  well  sub- 
scribed.  I  had  up  to  twenty-five  graduate  students  in 
that  one.   I  taught  a  joint  course  on  communism  with  the 
resident  CIA  faculty  member,  Mr.  Huntley.   So  the  two  of 
us  were  team  teaching  in  that  one.   We  offered  that  course 
three  times  during  the  year  and  gave  it  in  each  of  the 
different  quarters.   Then  I  was  a  visiting  professor  at 
Good  Counsel  College  over  in  West  Chester,  New  York  and 
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the  Navy  representative  to  the  International  Conference 
of  Senior  Officials  at  Oxford  University.   I  went  twice 
during  my  tenure  to  that  meeting.   I  was  also  the  War 
College  representative  for  a  number  of  other  meetings 
such  as  cooperative  universities,  service  academies. 
One  of  the  concepts  that  I  had  picked  up  at  a  meeting 
in  going  to  Good  Counsel  College  was  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  greater  dialogue  with  the  civilian  universities. 
Admiral  Colbert  had  endorsed  that  wholeheartedly,  and 
Admiral  Semmes  felt  that  was  very  much  in  his  line.   So 
we  ran  a  seminar  in  which  we  brought  in  students  from 
Brown,  URI ,  Rhode  Island  College. 

C:   Like  the  present  program  that  lets  civilian  students 
attend  the  War  College? 

F:   No,  it  was  a  precursor  to  that  and  it  was  a  student 
program.   It  was  an  interchange  —  the  intent  was  an  inter- 
change between  students  in  the  military  and  students  in 
civilian  life.   That  was  a  five-week  seminar  meeting 
twice  a  week  and  that  was  the  responsibility  of  mine  to 
bring  together  since  I  had  originated  the  idea.   Then 
we  began  the  first  of  our  meetings  with  the  media  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Military  Media  Conference. 
Admiral  Semmes  was  not  a  strong  supporter  of  that  one 
so  it  ran  at  a  pretty  low  level.   I  think  I've  told  you 
also  that  I  continued  the  responsibilities  of  the  General 
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Secretariat  for  the  Conference  of  the  Naval  War  Colleges 
of  the  Americas,  although  the  functions  were  officially- 
assigned  to  NCC.   The  director  in  his  new  role  of  having 
command  authority  declined  to  accept  the  responsibility 
and  spent  the  entire  year  trying  to  get  it  reassigned 
somewhere  else  than  in  the  Naval  Command  Course.   So  in 
actuality  I  handled  all  the  correspondence  and  did  do 
all  the  planning  for  the  forthcoming  Seventh  Conference 
of  Naval  War  Colleges  of  the  Americas  which  took  place 
in  Chile  in  September.   In  effect  my  first  official  exten- 
sive contact  with  Admiral  Turner  was  to  go  there.   The 
planning  of  it  was  with  Admiral  Semmes  in  anticipation 
that  he  was  going.   So  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  edu- 
cating him  on  it  and  this  was  very  compatible  with  the 
work  that  we  had  done  in  the  Seapower  Symposium.   It  was 
international,  educational,  common  programs  of  mutual 
cooperation  and  education  and  training.   I  should  make 
a  distinction  there  too  that's  interesting.   Admiral 
Colbert  saw  education  and  training  as  two  different  things 
Admiral  Semmes  did  not.   Admiral  Colbert  went  to  great 
effort  to  separate  the  academic  life  of  a  university  into 
the  environment  of  an  education.   Technical  qualifications 
such  as  fleet  required  he  saw  as  training.   Colbert 
placed  the  emphasis  on  education.   Admiral  Semmes  was  a 
pragmatist,  a  realist,  the  other  way  around.   He  wanted 
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the  officers  to  be  more  technically  qualified,  better 
technically  qualified,  and  less  philosophically  inclined. 
So  if  he  had  a  goal  or  an  expressed  desire,  it  would  have 
been  along  those  lines.   He  simply  wasn't  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  it.   Is  that  sufficient? 
C:   Yes.   That's  quite  sufficient.   This  concludes  the 
second  oral  history  interview  with  Captain  Fiske. 
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Interview  #3  -  October  30,  1975 

C:   This  is  the  third  oral  history  interview  with  Captain 
Clarence  Fiske,  U.  S.  Navy,  Retired  of  Janet  Terrace, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  for  the  Naval  War  College  Oral 
History  Program  entitled  "The  History  of  the  Naval  War 
College."   My  name  is  Dr.  Evelyn  Cherpak,  and  today's 
date  is  October  30,  1975. 

Well,  we're  ready  to  launch  into  the  Turner  years 
from  1972  to  1974.   I  believe  your  first  appointment 
there  was  as  head  of  the  Strategy  Division,  there's  a 
little  overlap  there,  June  through  October,  '72.   I  wonder 
if  you  could  tell  me  how  your  appointment  came  about  and 
what  your  duties  and  responsibilities  were  during  that 
time  period. 

F:   The  time  frame  that  you  mentioned  was  almost  like 
an  interregnum  period  under  our  presidential  system  because 
while  Admiral  Semmes  was  still  nominally  the  president, 
it  was  pretty  well  known  that  Admiral  Turner  would  be 
making  some  very  substantive  changes.   He  had  been  there 
in  the  spring  to  give  a  lecture  in  our  lecture  program 
and  had  given  the  students  a  pretty  thorough  grueling 
that  day  to,  in  effect,  prove  his  point—that  they  were 
not  very  good  at  things  analytical  and  particularly 
things  technological  related  to  the  naval  profession. 
The  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  War  College  should  be 
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more  into  the  money  management,  financial  management, 
weapons  systems  management,  than  into  the  international 
geopolitical  reign  as  it  had  been  since  the  days  of 
Admiral  Hayward.   So  with  that  by  way  of  background  we 
were  in  the  dilemma.   I  was  then  head  of  the  Military 
Strategy  Study,  one  of  the  formal  organizations  of  the 
War  College  at  that  time  which  became  the  Strategy 
Department  and  hence  the  new  title  once  Admiral  Turner 
came  for  the  reorganization.   We  were  in  the  double 
dilemma  of  having  to  prepare  next  year's  curriculum  along 
the  traditional  lines  based  on  Admiral  Semmes'  guidance 
and  more  or  less  under  the  inertia  of  the  way  we  had  done 
it  before  by  a  continuing  review  program  that  went  on  all 
year  long  for  curriculum  planning  in  incremental  stages. 
Of  course,  that  process  was  supposed  to  have  been  done 
in  May  so  we'd  have  the  summertime  to  publish  the  curri- 
culum and  get  the  texts  and  so  on.   Once  we  knew  that 
Admiral  Turner  was  coming,  we  got  what  we  would  have  said 
was  a  "back  of  the  envelope"  concept  of  what  the  Turner 
administration  was  going  to  be  like.   Since  it  was  essen- 
tially the  result  of  a  brain  storming  session  that  he 
had  had  with  a  number  of  people  he  had  picked  in 
Washington,  the  objectives  were  not  very  clear.   We  were 
asked  to  see  what  we  could  do  to  build  a  curriculum-- 
that  is,  adopt  the  present  curriculum  that  we  had  been 
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working  through  evolution  to  these  concepts  or  ideas. 
So  Captain  Ralph  Tucker  and  I  became  the  heads  of  a  study 
group,  more  or  less  on  a  real  crash  basis.   It  involved 
about  forty  of  us  very  closely.   Since  my  study  (military 
strategy)  was  the  next  to  last  one--that  is  to  say  the 
strategy  study  was  the  next  to  last  one  in  the  academic 
year,  curriculum  year,  to  present  the  third  quarter--I 
used  my  twelve  officers  along  with  Captain  Tucker  and 
his  people  from  the  Seapower  Study  which  was  the  last 
quarter  of  the  normal  academic  year  to  make  this  new 
development  because  the  other  two  departments,  divisions, 
had  to  be  prepared  to  begin  teaching  in  August  in  the 
event  that  we  followed  the  traditional  system.   So  we 
split  our  resources  in  half.   Those  who  were  first  on 
deck,  as  it  were,  went  along  the  traditional  or  conven- 
tional way  and  those  of  us  who  had  been  the  last  half 
of  the  year  began  to  try  to  adopt  the  Turner  ideas.   We 
found  that  we  did  work  out  a  very  good  program  which  was 
essentially  acceptable  to  Admiral  Turner.   But  he  had 
promised  everybody  that  he  was  going  to  bring  with  him-- 
his  new  administration — that  there  would  be  a  completely 
free  and  wide  academic  hand  which  was  a  part  of  his 
inducement  to  them  to  leave  their  varied  then  present 
employments  and  come  with  him.   So  there  was  some  con- 
flict.  I  think  we  can  say  more  or  less  that  the  order, 
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the  range  of  what  was  presented  in  the  Strategy  Depart- 
ment was  not  too  much  different  from  what  Captain  Tucker 
and  my  group  were  able  to  develop.   The  way  that  it  was 
presented,  the  chronological  order  was  different,  but 
essentially  the  depth  was  there  and  the  purpose.   That 
is  to  say  we  looked  into  naval  history  for  the  purposes 
of  developing  recurring  principles  that  could  be  applied 
to  today's  war.   We  did  not  have  the  foresight  to  think 
of  Thucydides.   That  was  Admiral  Turner's  stroke  of  genius 
which  he  got  from  Cy  Bunting  who  was  a  scholar  of  Greek 
wars  and  wrote  The  Young  Lions  as  one  of  our  more  contro- 
versial first-year  professors.   It  was  very  good  then 
to  have  Admiral  Turner's  new  crew  come,  but  it  was  very 
hard  on  both  the  faculty  and  the  students  because  there 
was  a  mass  amount  of  inertia  then  in  motion  of  the  old 
system  which  literally  had  to  be  stopped  abruptly  and 
resteered  in  a  new  direction.   I  think  it  is  honest  to 
say  that  the  new  trimester — having  gone  from  the  quarter 
system  to  trimesters  with  Admiral  Turner— curriculum  was 
written  effectively  in  less  than  ten  days  expanded  from 
the  "back  of  an  envelope." 

C:   I  was  going  to  say  it  must  have  been  difficult  to 
plan  and  to  try  to  implement  .  .  . 

F:   And  to  get  the  books,  you  know.   I,  for  instance, 
remember  driving  to  Washington  to  go  to  a  planning 
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conference  on  the  old  way  we  were  doing  business  because 
I  was  still  Head  of  the  Strategy  Section  and  stopping  by 
at  Baltimore  on  a  Sunday  morning  at  a  printing  plant  in 
order  to  fill  my  station  wagon  up  with  copies  of  Thucy- 
dides  in  order  that  we  could  have  them  back  to  the  War 
College  in  time  for  the  students  to  begin  reading.   It 
was  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  was  interesting.   I  should 
say  that  during  the  prior  year  while  I  was  Head  of  the 
Strategy  Study,  I  had  a  very  able  assistant,  a  Colonel 
William  Plaskett  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  duties  that  I  was  given  both  by  Admiral 
Semmes  in  the  international  field  and  by  Captain  Kenyon, 
the  director  of  the  College  of  Naval  Warfare,  I  think  it 
would  be  honest  to  say  that  Colonel  Plaskett  effectively 
ran  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  Strategy  Division 
once  we  had  developed  the  curriculum  and,  of  course,  under 
my  supervision.   I  was  more  in  the  realm  of  staff  assis- 
tant and  a  faculty  member  because  I  taught  a  number  of 
the  courses,  two  of  the  seminars,  and  gave  about  a  dozen 
different  lectures. 
C:   During  the  Turner  year? 

F:   No,  during  the  end  of  the  Semmes  years.   When  it  came 
time  for  Admiral  Turner's  regime,  as  it  were,  to  take 
over,  Colonel  Plaskett  and  I  were  still  handling  the 
turnover  of  it.   But  once  we  knew  that  Professor  Ken 
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McDonald  and  Professor  Phil  Crowl  were  going  to  be  the 
two  people  who  would  head  up  the  Strategy  Department,  I 
acquired  that  military  title  more  or  less  as  ipso  facto, 
and  the  two  civilian  professors  were  not  yet  wholly 
familiar  with  the  War  College  programs.   We  had  a  policy 
planning  meeting  at  which  Admiral  Turner  was  present. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  custom  to  go  around  the  table — 
the  meetings  were  quite  large  then,  perhaps  as  many  as 
fifty  people--to  be  sure  everybody  had  a  chance  to  get 
his  view  in  once.   Then  the  follow  on  meeting  would  be 
much  smaller  and  the  action  meeting  would  be  no  more  than 
a  half  dozen  people.   The  point  was  you  got  a  chance  to 
make  your  views  known  once,  and  they  better  be  good  because 
that's  what  they'd  have  to  stand  on.   So  at  one  of  these 
meetings  I  was  in  a  rather  heated  discussion  with  Professor 
McDonald  on  the  fact  that  his  curriculum  as  they  saw  it 
would  completely  eliminate  any  consideration  of  things 
Latin  American.   Captain  Tucker  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  played  hot  under  the  collar  because  he  was  more  or 
less  a  Pacific  expert  and  there  was  no  reference  of  Japan. 
In  the  curriculum  that  he  and  I  had  developed  during  the 
summer,  we  had  given  weighted  consideration  to  that  and 
McDonald's  defense  was  a  rather  floundering  one,  we 
thought.   It  appeared  to  us  not  very  well  thought  out. 
I  think  probably  unbeknownst  to  both  of  us  Admiral  Turner 
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had  arrived  and  sat  in  the  back  row.   As  I  was  about  to 
make  a  rebuttal,  in  effect,  to  one  of  the  things  discussed 
with  Professor  McDonald,  I  felt  an  arm  on  my  shoulder. 
He  said,  "Let  me  answer  that,  will  you?"   It  was  Admiral 
Turner.   He  said,  "I  think  this  has  gone  far  enough  and 
it's  time  for  the  real  villain  to  step  forward.   I  made 
the  decision  that  we  would  exclude  Latin  America  and 
Japan,  and  I  am  very  much  aware  of  all  of  the  implica- 
tions but  there  is  only  so  much  time."   He  presided  from 
there  on  and  shortly  thereafter  I  was  called  in  to  brief 
him  on  the  forthcoming  Seventh  Conference  of  the  Naval 
War  Colleges  of  the  Americas  which  was  to  convene  in 
Valparaiso,  Chile  on  2  September.   The  meeting  I  spoke 
to  you  about  was  on  the  16th  of  August.   At  that  point 
he  said,  "Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  interest  in  Latin 
America  is  about  the  strongest  of  anyone  around  here. 
So  let  us  agree  that  anything  that  happens  outside  of 
the  Naval  War  College  which  involves  foreign  officers 
is  your  responsibility  and  whatever  happens  within  the 
walls  of  the  War  College  is  my  responsibility.   Just  keep 
me  posted  and  the  only  guidance  I  can  give  you  is  if  any 
trips  are  involved,  you  or  I— one,  the  other,  or  neither-- 
will  make  the  travel  and  plan  accordingly.   I  thought 
that  was  reasonable,  and  I  moved  then  from  the  Strategy 
Department  and  became  a  consultant  to  Ken  McDonald.   But 
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as  I  said,  I  had  a  very  able  assistant  in  the  form  of 
Colonel  Plaskett  who  became  then  a  military  head,  but 
the  No.  2  man,  in  the  new  Strategy  Department.   Because 
under  the  Turner  years,  the  department  heads  were  all 
civilians,  that  is  the  concept  was.   So  I  really  had  very 
little  to  do  in  the  consultant  role  other  than  to  philo- 
sophize with  Ken  McDonald  or  with  Phil  Crowl  on  occasion. 
I  came  to  know  them  both  well  because  anything  they  really 
needed,  Colonel  Plaskett  was  so  able  to  get  them.   I  want 
to  honestly  say  that  the  title  is  more  impressive  perhaps 
than  what  I  was  called  upon  to  do.   I  must  clear  the  air, 
though,  there  was  no  question  of  being  fired.   Admiral 
Turner  said  that  I  could  continue  to  be  the  military  head 
of  the  Strategy  Department  if  I  wanted  to  knowing  that 
it  would  be  subordinate  to  an  academic  civilian  depart- 
ment head  and  that  there  would  be  more  or  less  a  pretty 
firm  charter  as  to  the  way  we're  to  go  because  he  and 
Admiral  Zumwalt  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  come 
to  some  pretty  conclusive  agreements  about  what  it  was 
they  wanted  to  do.   It  was  going  to  be  a  "come  hell  or 
high  water"  operation.   They  were  going  to  do  it.   They 
were  going  to  break  the  mold  of  the  old  system.   I  just 
wanted  to  close  out  that  last  part  of  it. 
C:   We'll  get  into  the  Turner  years  later  .  .  . 
F:   I  think  it's  significant  to  show  the  role  and  the 
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transition  there.   It  was  his  style  of  doing  business, 
incidentally.   Very  little  in  the  way  of  paper  work  to 
go  on  or  printed  guidance.   It  was  all  by  the  telephone 
or  through  what  we  called  the  Mod  Squad~-the  three  young 
Lieutenant  Commanders  or  youngbloods  he  had  up  in  his 
front  office,  specifically,  Lieutenant  Commander  Dave 
Clark  who  was  the  source  of  information.   Turner  would 
take  any  and  all  questions  that  came  to  him,  slips  of 
paper  or  otherwise  from  the  secretary  and  he  was  very 
meticulous  about  it.   Wherever  he  was,  he  would  dictate 
answers  into  a  small  recorder  he  carried  everywhere  with 
him.   Very  promptly  I  must  say,  wherever  he  came  from 
you'd  get  the  answers  back  because  he  was  not  adverse  to 
sitting  down  on  the  telephone  personally  wherever  he  was 
in  the  world  and  firing  back  these  answers  or  just  turning 
the  tape  recorder  on  and  let  us  record  it  back  on  this 
end.   He  acquired  a  battery  of  bright  young  people-- 
civilians  and  young  military,  Yeoman  strikers,  not  even 
rated  personnel--around  him,  a  half  dozen  people  who  were 
fairly  proficient  at  transcribing  this  information.   So 
he  had  a  real  system  going.   Highly  informal  and,  of 
course,  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  so  stylized  as  the  War 
College  had  been  where  every  decision,  even  to  take  the 
afternoon  off,  required  the  original  and  seven  copies 
and  then  you  printed  a  thousand  so  everybody  would,  have 
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one  and  take  one  home  to  his  wife,  it  was  a  real  shock. 
C:   Yes.   Much  more  informal. 

F:   Well,  that  little  humor  has  an  aside  to  it.   When 
Captain  Nott  came  to  be  in  effect  the  new  Chief  of  Staff, 
regardless  of  what  his  title  was,  he  found  that  they 
simply  could  not  get  rid  of  this  monumental  old  distribu- 
tion system  so  we  invented  what  was  called  the  rainbow. 
If  it  was  important,  it  was  white.   If  it  was  for  the 
wives,  it  was  pink.   If  it  was  going  to  happen  overnight, 
it  was  yellow.   And  if  you  could  file  and  forget  it  or 
was  a  coming  event,  it  was  green.   So  you  had  to  learn 
the  color  system.   If  it  was  white,  you'd  better  read 
it.   Or  if  it  was  pink,  you'd  better  take  it  home  to  your 
wife.   Because  they  didn't  duplicate  any  information. 
Whatever  was  in  one  was  not  reproduced  otherwise.   It 
was  interesting  for  a  while. 

C:   Right.   But  let's  get  into  your  second  job  and  the 
one  that  seems  to  be  the  last  one  during  your  time  at 
the  War  College,  namely  director  of  the  International 
Conferences.   Apparently  you  were  appointed  in  October, 
'72,  and  carried  through  past  your  retirement  into  January 
and  February,  1975.   This  apparently  was  your  forte,  at 
least  it  would  seem  to  be  given  your  interests  in  inter- 
national conferences,  Seapower  Symposium  and  the  Confer- 
ences of  the  Directors  of  the  Naval  War  Colleges  of  the 
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Americas.   I  assume  you  were  on  the  personal  staff  of 
the  president  for  this  position,  at  least  that's  what 
the  record  said.   Could  you  tell  me  how  you  came  to  this 
appointment.   Did  you  evince  an  interest  in  it  yourself 
or  was  your  interest  in  things  international  fairly  well 
known?   Were  you  chosen  on  that  basis?   Then  perhaps  we 
can  launch  into  your  responsibilities  and  the  conferences 
themselves  that  you  arranged. 

F:   I  think  as  you  recall  in  one  of  our  earlier  sessions, 
I  think  the  transcript  will  show  that  I  originally  came 
to  the  War  College  in  1969  to  be  a  faculty  member  but 
through  the  necessities  of  the  time  I  became  the  Director 
of  Operations.   At  that  time  the  function  of  the  Director 
of  Operations  included  the  secretariat  of  the  Conferences 
of  the  Naval  War  Colleges.   So  I  did  in  fact  plan  the 
Sixth  Conference  which  was  conducted  and  held  at  the 
Naval  War  College  in  September  of  197  0.   So  from  the  day 
I  arrived  on  August  24,  1969,  I  had  what  amounted  to  the 
Latin  American  and  the  international  affairs.   It  was  at 
that  time  that  Admiral  Colbert's  interest  in  things 
international  in  his  programs  were  beginning  to  come  to 
a  peak.   So  as  a  consequence,  in  my  position  as  the 
operations  department  and  later  as  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations  we  handled  and  arranged 
all  the  international  visits.   And  there  were  many  who 
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came.   I  had  come  to  know  and  was  able  to  respond  at  the 
flag  level,  to  flag  correspondence,  because  a  great  deal 
of  the  pre-visit  or  post-visit  correspondence  was  con- 
ducted more  or  less  on  a  personal  basis  between  me  and 
either  the  visitor  or  one  of  his  staff.   So  I  had  the 
background  for  it  and  Admiral  Turner  was  well  aware  of 
it.   I  think  the  real  lead  was  that  we  had  tried,  that 
is,  we  had  made  the  Plans  and  Operations  Department,  to 
put  these  international  functions  into  the  Naval  Command 
Course  which  is  where  we  thought  they  properly  belonged. 
Admiral  Colbert  had  agreed  with  our  principle,  but  he 
was  then  starting  the  first  of  the  Seapower  Symposium. 
He  was  unwilling  to  put  that  added  burden  onto  the  Naval 
Command  Course  because  it  was  a  new  baptism  course.   So 
it  stayed  with  us,  and  although  the  Naval  Command  Course 
under  Admiral  Semmes  actually  took  responsibility  for 
the  secretariat,  the  truth  is  that  I  continued  to  do  the 
job  all  the  way  through.   So  I  was  the  international  con- 
ference secretariat  in  fact  from  August  of  ' 69  until  I 
retired.   So  I  was,  if  you  will,  the  ghost  writer  to  whom 
all  the  other  college  directors  (world  wide)  were  writing, 
The  important  thing  is,  though,  that  under  Admiral  Turner 
as  I  discussed  with  you  a  few  moments  ago,  he  elevated 
me  to  the  status  of  director.   The  only  guidance  was 
that  if  it  were  new  correspondence,  that  is  to  say  the 
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first  time  he  met  an  officer  through  correspondence,  he 
would  want  to  sign  the  letters.   But  as  a  general  rule, 
I  wrote  and  signed  all  of  the  correspondence  and  on  my 
own  letterhead  as  director  of  the  International  Conference 
and  the  fact  of  having  been  elected,  and  this  was  some- 
thing hard  for  our  Navy  to  understand,  difficult  to 
understand  is  that  I  had  been  elected  to  be  the  Permanent 
Coordinating  Secretary  of  an  international  group,  that 
is  the  Conference  of  Naval  War  Colleges  of  the  Americas, 
which  is  a  subsidiary  treaty  organization  which  has  been 
formalized  by  our  State  Department.   Therefore,  I  had 
international  obligations  to  the  directors  that  were 
supra  to  my  individual  responsibilities  to  the  president 
of  the  War  College.   Admiral  Turner  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that,  and  I  don't  think  that 
Admiral  LeBourgeois  has  grasped  that  concept  yet  in  my 
opinion.   He's  been  in  office  for  a  year  and  a  half  now, 
but  that  is  a  fact  that  during  the  time  from  the  Sixth 
until  the  Eighth  Conference  when  we  changed  the  rules, 
I  was  beholden  to  an  international  organization.   And 
there ' s  no  doubt  the  State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  understood  that.   Correspondence  shows  that 
it  was  necessary  to  get  diplomatic  and  protocol  clearance 
from  the  State  Department  for  certain  things  and  for 
visits.   They  were  always  informed  in  general  of  the 
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things  that  I  was  doing.   They  permitted  a  rather  informal 
approach  since  we  had  an  ambassador  in  residence  on  the 
faculty.   For  the  Sixth  Conference  the  ambassador  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  and  continued  right  up 
until  the  Seventh  Conference.   We  were  then  absent  a 
diplomatic  representative,  so  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  report 
to  the  State  Department  when  we  came  back.   For  the  Eighth 
Conference  the  diplomatic  representative  was  an  advisor 
to  the  U.S.  Delegation.   Though  we  didn't  need  him,  his 
name  showed  on  the  roster  for  that  sort  of  thing.   It 
was  rather  intricate,  you  know,  when  you  look  behind  the 
involvements  that  were  in  it,  but  I  did  want  to  clear 
the  point  to  it  as  to  when  and  how  I  had  come  to  the  job. 
Of  course,  I  brought  it  with  me  by  virtue  of  having  had 
the  job  in  OP603  on  Admiral  Burke  and  Admiral  Anderson's 
staff  in  the  Strategic  Plans  Division  and  the  Latin 
American  affairs  desk.   Captain  John  F.  Pond  and  I  held 
it  to  the  Cuban  crisis.   So  many  of  the  people  we  were 
now  dealing  with  had  been  my  Lieutenant  Commander- 
Commander  counterparts  then  in  Washington.   So  it  was 
old  home  week  in  many  ways.   I  knew  these  people  personally 
I  lived,  worked  with  them  down  in  their  homes.   It  was, 
bear  in  mind — it  was  very  easy  to  make  the  transition. 
So  there  was  the  reputation  that  you  had  asked  me  about. 
I  was  also  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Joint 
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United  States-Mexico  Commission  and  to  the  Joint  United 
States-Brazil  Military  Commission  which  were  other  inter- 
national treaty  protocol  bodies.   So  it  was,  I  suppose 
one  could  say,  a  natural  plus  the  fact  that  I  spoke  a 
passable  Spanish. 

C:   Well,  let's  get  back  to  your  position  as  director 
of  the  international  conferences.   I  would  like  to  have 
something  clarified  .  .  . 

F:   Let  me  say  that  title  came  after  Admiral  Turner  and 
I  came  back  from  Santiago.   The  trip  was  now  only  two 
weeks  away,  as  I've  said  earlier,  knowing  full  well  I 
think  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  material, 
I  had  maintained  a  book  as  though  I  were  going  to  be  sent 
to  be  the  U.S.  representative.   I  had  not  occurred  to  me 
that  Admiral  Turner  would  go.   Remember,  the  school  had 
only  been  open  for  two  weeks.   But  in  the  height  of  his 
inaugural  period  he  did  decide  to  go,  with  me  as  his 
delegate,  and  as  his  aide  and  it  was  the  result  I  think 
of  his  seeing  the  interrelationship  that  existed  between 
the  members  of  the  conference  and  myself.   I  must  admit 
to  being  immodest  here.   It  was  a  very  fraternal  thing 
and  I  have  a  very  strong  and  sympathetic  feeling  for  Chile 
anyhow,  having  lived  and  worked  there  a  few  years  ago. 
He  said,  as  I  told  you,  that  it's  international.   If  it 
happens  outside  of  the  War  College,  it's  my  charter  and 
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inside  it's  his.   That's  where  the  title  director  came 
from.   There  was  a  great  deal  to  do,  of  course,  to  write 
up  the  results  of  what  had  happened  at  that  conference. 
Having  been  elected  with  his  concurrence  to  being  the 
Permanent  Coordinating  Secretary,  I  in  effect  became 
the  essential  clearing  house  for  all  twelve  countries 
for  the  succeeding  two  years  until  the  Eighth  Conference 
which  was  to  be  held  in  the  United  States.   Out  of  that 
then  grew  the  international  war  game  which  we  put  the 
final  touches  to  in  Chile,  and  then  two  weeks  later  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  played  the  first  international 
war  game  by  radio.   While  it's  true  the  Center  for  War 
Gaming  was  the  operational  agent  responsible  for  it,  the 
planning  functions  and  the  necessary  diplomatic  inter- 
service  coordination  fell  in  my  bailiwick. 
C:   That's  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.   What  were  your 
major  duties  and  responsibilities  as  Director  of  the 
International  Conferences.   Were  you  involved  in  planning, 
administration,  organization?   With  whom  did  you  work? 
Did  you  have  a  large  staff? 

F:   I  can  answer  that  immediately.   Yes.   Me.   No.   Yes, 
I  was  involved.   Who  did  it?   Me.   And  did  I  have  a  large 
staff?   No.   I  will  elaborate  gladly. 
C:   I  wondered  if  you  were  involved  in  planning  and 
organizing  and  setting  up  the  conferences  held  at  the 
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War  College  .  .  . 

F:   Let's  be  specific.   For  the  Seventh  Conference  which 
was  held  in  Chile,  although  my  position  I  told  you  then 
was  quasi-official  because  I  had  turned  the  job  over  to 
the  Naval  Command  Course  for  about  a  nine-month  period. 
It  didn't  work.   I  had  assisted  the  Chileans  on  a 
steadily  increasing  frequency  of  correspondence  including 
messages  and  telephone  calls  to  help  them  plan  their 
conference,  that  is  to  say  the  shape  of  the  conference 
table,  layout  in  the  conference  room,  the  equipment  to 
it,  the  order  of  presentation.   I  in  fact  developed  the 
agenda  for  him  through  correspondence  and  gave  them  the 
first  basic  work  agenda  from  which  they  refined  the 
following  one.   I  served  as  an  advisory,  an  ad  hoc  member 
of  the  Chilean  secretariat  while  I  was  there.   That  was 
understood  and  helped  them  with  the  day-to-day  operation 
management  of  the  conference  after  my  duties  as  assistant 
delegate  ended  with  Admiral  Turner  during  the  day.   I 
spent  the  nights  with  the  Chileans,  with  Captain  Sabugo 
and  Commander  Sanchez,  the  two  strong  men  in  the  Chilean 
function.   Then  I  helped  them  process  the  final  report 
and  the  style,  the  format,  the  content,  as  it  were,  to 
it.   Essentially,  though,  my  function  then  was  to  begin 
to  create  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house  to  accomplish 
all  of  the  things  that  the  directors  had  agreed  to  do 
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on  a  mutual  basis.   For  instance,  the  Inter-American 
War  Game  was  one  they  were  all  very  interested  in  and 
that  had  a  great  deal  of  high  level  attention  because 
all  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Navy  were  involved  in  it.   The 
link  would  have  been  to  tie  the  war  game  ultimately  to 
the  annual  ASW  exercise  UNITAS  that  takes  place  between 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Latin  American  Navies  so  that  the 
war  game  would  be  able  to  do  either  a  pre-UNITAS  or  post- 
UNITAS  analysis.   So  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest 
there.   The  second  thing  was  to  help  them  upgrade  their 
library.   I  took  that  function  on  and  personally  visited 
them  all  over  the  next  two  years  to  provide  books,  either 
first  through  the  Excess  Book  Program  which  I  managed- 
all  books  surplus  the  Naval  War  College  needs  passed  into 
my  bailiwick  and  I  distributed  them  throughout  the  world. 
It  should  be  said  that  there  is  far  more  to  it  than 
Latin  America.   We  dealt  with  Singapore,  with  Korea,  with 
the  Vietnamese,  with  the  Malay  Republic,  with  Thailand, 
with  Australia.   There  were  a  number  of  people  to  whom 
we  were  sending  books  to — an  attempt  to  update  their 
libraries.   Then  we  agreed  that  something  that  Admiral 
Turner  had  not  appreciated  was  that  most  of  the  Latin 
Americans  and  I  think  this  is  true  had  created  war  col- 
leges because  we  had  one.   They  had  almost  without  excep- 
tion the  initial  director  or  first  few  directors  in  Latin 
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American  war  colleges  were  U.S.  naval  officers,  some  on 
active  duty  and  some  retired.   They  were  in  fact  the 
officer  in  charge  of  creating  a  war  college.   The  smaller 
countries  such  as  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  and  lately  Peru 
had  created  their  war  colleges  under  the  impetus  of 
Admiral  Burke  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
could  operate  with  a  relatively  small  staff  because  we 
in  Newport,  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College  would  do  the 
curriculum  planning  for  them  and  send  them  the  materials 
to  which  they  could  adapt  to  their  own  use.   And  that  is 
true.   During  the  conference  this  came  out  and  Admiral 
Turner  said  and  recognized  then  that  while  he  would  no 
longer  provide  curriculum  materials  in  the  bulk  and 
volume  that  we  had  done  it  before  within  the  U.S.  Naval 
War  College,  he  would  continue  to  require  that  that 
curriculum  planning  be  done  and  sent  to  the  Latin  American 
war  colleges.   That  set  a  problem.   So  it  became  my  task 
to  require,  and  I  mean  require,  the  three  department 
heads  to  produce  curriculum  material  for  twenty-one 
countries,  that  is,  give  me  twenty-five  copies  of  some- 
thing they  had  no  need  for  themselves  to  develop.   So  I 
found  myself  in  the  curriculum  writing  business  also. 
C:   So  that  was  another  function  that  came  along  .  .  . 
F:   Yes.   Plus  getting  all  of  the  materials.   In  the  end 
the  better  solution  actually  was  that  our  Center  for 
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Continuing  Education,  our  Correspondence  Course  center, 
effectively  stylized  what  was  being  given  in  our  three 
trimester  courses.   They  provided  a  complete  corres- 
pondence course,  the  study  guide,  all  the  texts  and  so 
on  as  a  package.   That  was  done  remarkably  efficiently 
and  very  quickly.   They  would  provide  complete  programs 
of  study  to  the  Latin  Americans  so  they  had  something 
tangible  with  the  materials  in  hand  which  they  could 
reproduce.   All  the  copyright  problems  and  that  sort  of 
thing  I  had  to  prearrange  so  that  there  was  no  question 
about  them  reproducing  the  materials.   Then  we  sent  them 
updated  curriculum  guidance  to  adapt  to  what  was  actually 
going  on  in  our  War  College  now,  and  in  most  cases  they 
had  an  officer  student  in  a  class  so  that  gave  them 
continuance  there--f eedback.   Of  course,  the  link  was 
from  the  director  to  me  by  correspondence  or  from  the 
director  to  his  student  by  any  other  means  and  then  from 
the  student  to  me.   We  had  a  three-way  connection  with 
a  number  of  colleges.   I  should  say  that  as  a  result  of 
the  First  and  Second  Seapower  Symposia  in  which  I  was 
involved  that  relationship  also  existed  with  a  large 
number  of  other  countries  outside  South  America.   For 
instance,  we  gave  annual  lectures  that  were  given  in 
Greece  each  year  at  the  War  College.   We  had  a  U.S.  naval 
student  in  the  German  war  college  and  provided  the 
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material  for  him  to  give  three  lectures  each  year.   We 
sent  several  lectures  overseas— five  lectures  upon  request-- 
and  we  provided  books  in  great  depth.   We  had  sent 
Admiral  Eccles  to  visit  five  of  the  war  colleges  in 
Europe  to  give  a  series  of  lectures.   In  the  follow  on 
of  the  two  Seapower  Symposia  that  took  place  I  was  also 
the  Permanent  Coordinating  Secretariat  for  the  Inter- 
national Seapower  Symposium  with  additional  duty  to 
Admiral  Zumwalt  as  his  personal  representative  to  the 
U.S.  delegation.   So  I  went  to  Venice  and  to  the  Hague 
for  the  two  follow  on  regional  Symposia  of  the  Second 
International  Seapower  Symposium.   In  effect  then  my 
business  was  with  52  different  navies  essentially  in  the 
curriculum  planning  business  or  trying  to  provide  teams 
of  technical  assistance,  such  as  for  war  gaming  .  .  . 
you  name  it.   They  came  to  us  for  many  things,  parti- 
cularly, and  this  is  interesting--I  think  it  should  go 
on  record--it  was  my  opinion  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Naval  War  College  and  one  that  my  more  traditional  and 
surprisingly  some  of  the  younger  officers,  I  have  in  mind 
Captain  Jim  Barber  who  was  then  a  Lieutenant  Commander, 
a  brilliant  man,  a  real  genius,  I  was  always  beset  with 
the  question  "What  ever  happened  to  Line  School?" --that 
is,  where  do  you  learn  to  be  a  professional  naval  officer, 
communications,  signaling,  the  maneuvering  board,  engi- 
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neering,  damage  control.   That  sort  of  thing  wasn't  being 
taught  anywhere.   They're  the  tools  of  the  trade.   It 
wasn't  being  taught  at  the  Naval  Academy.   It  wasn't 
being  taught  at  Monterey.   In  fact,  the  only  place  you 
found  it  anymore  was  in  the  correspondence  course  center 
in  Scotia,  New  York  or  in  the  ROTC  units  on  the  univer- 
sities and  maybe  at  OCS.   We'd  be  seeing  that  here  we 
had  bright  young  people,  Academy  graduates,  master's 
degrees  and  so  on  as  Lieutenant  Commanders.   They  couldn't 
read  or  write  and  they  didn't  know  a  damn  thing  about 
the  Navy  except  that  part  they'd  been  in.   I  think  I've 
said  before  they  were  excellent  vertical,  technical 
specialists  but  they  didn't  understand  the  Navy  or  the 
man's  job  that  was  beside  them.   Now  the  dilemma  was  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  still  preparing  to  fight  World 
War  II  over  again  because  that  was  our  national  policy. 
That's  how  our  military  systems  program  and  all  our  NATO 
and  SEATO  plans  were  based  on  is  that  we  and  our  allies 
were  going  to  have  to  fight  World  War  II  and  the  war  at 
sea  all  over  again.   They  wanted  from  us,  the  seat  of 
naval  learning,  things  on  the  latest  fire  control,  anti- 
counter  measures  devices.   They  wanted  to  know  about 
harbor  and  mine  warfare  because  the  Russians  were  sup- 
posedly so  good  at  mine  warfare.   They  wanted  to  know 
the  latest  tactics  and  thinking  on  the  use  of  torpedoes 
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and  destroyers  and  cruisers.   We  didn't  have  any  of  these 
things.   In  effect  in  the  functional  areas  as  naval  war- 
fare there  was  no  one  at  the  War  College  that  was  offi- 
cially tasked  to  do  these  things.   Colbert  had  recognized 
that  weakness  and  had  created  this  program  of  military 
chairs  which  I  spoke  to  you  about  where  each  functional 
naval  warfare  division  of  OPNAV  endorsed  a  faculty  man 
to  in  effect  be  their  spokesman,  their  key  representative 
who  was  also  a  chair  professor  at  the  War  College.   Turner 
very  quickly  gathered  all  that  magnificent  talent  into 
the  routine  faculty  department.   The  dilemma,  the  situa- 
tion, the  crisis  became  even  worse  in  the  Turner  years 
because  these  functional  warfare  specialists  —  the  military 
chair  of  professors—were  neither  allowed  to  nor  had  the 
opportunity  to  practice  their  functional  specialty.   So 
I  was  forced  to  go  outside  the  resources  of  the  Naval 
War  College  to  acquire  the  kinds  of  information  that  our 
president,  our  national  President,  and  our  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  had  promised  these  people  (foreigners)  we 
would  give.   It  did  present  a  problem  because  our  library 
changed  too,  you  know.   This  is  more  in  your  field  on 
the  personal  side.   Our  library  ceased  to  acquire  and 
collect  those  kinds  of  materials  on  functional  warfare 
anymore.   We  moved  out  of  that  realm  because  under  Colbert 
we  had  political  science  collections  but  we  never  got 
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away  from  collecting  the  materials  of  the  naval  profes- 
sion.  For  those  who  are  interested  it  was  still  possible 
to  do  excellent  advanced  research  with  the  latest  materials 
But  under  Turner  with  the  great  demand  placed  on  just 
getting  the  things  he  wanted  from  management  and  the 
concept  of  management,  I  think  it  overtaxed  the  resource 
of  the  rather  antiquated  organization  that  our  library 
was  famous  for.   As  a  consequence,  they  just  gave  up. 
So  the  classified  materials  fell  away--the  secret,  the 
top  secret,  the  policy  directions  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  presidential  papers,  the  White  House  papers- 
all  of  that  fell  away.   This  was  consistent  with  the 
guidance  that  their  education  was  going  to  be  unclassi- 
fied essentially  to  the  War  College.   I  know  that  I  go 
around  the  bush  to  your  questions,  but  it  was  a  very 
involved  and  complex  time.   I  think  that  unless  you  see 
how  all  these  things  are  so  tightly  tied  together  like 
a  bundle  of  muscles  by  this,  you  can't  properly  grasp 
the  great  inner  turmoil  that  was  taking  place  at  the  War 
College  at  the  time.   Just  as  a  personal  aside,  I 
accepted  the  change  and  I  think  gracefully,  but  from  the 
rationale  of  frustration.   I  knew  that  change  was  neces- 
sary, and  I  was  very  frustrated  that  my  generation  hadn't 
been  able  to  bring  it  about.   Militarily  both  in  age  and 
in  terms  of  service,  I  was  both  older  and  had  more  service 
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than  Admiral  Turner.   I  had  never  worked  for  a  Vice 
Admiral  that  was  younger  than  I  was.   We  used  to  tease 
him  about  it.   He  brought  something  new  that  we  needed. 
Others,  though,  did  retire  rather  than  face  the  transi- 
tion.  I  won't  embarrass  them  by  identification,  but  I 
will  say  that  there  was  a  significant  number  of  the 
older  school  of  officers  who  were  unable  to  accept  the 
change.   The  frustration  was  piled  on  top  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  general  belief --it's  my  opinion — by  most 
officers  of  the  rank  of  Commander  and  Captain  that  the 
Zumwalt  programs  were  intended  for  enlisted  men,  or  the 
rank  of  first  class  or  below,  and  for  Lieutenant  Commanders 
with  less  than  two  years  seniority  and  below.   As  a  con- 
sequence, the  old  pros  would  be  here.   They  (Zumwalt1 s 
team)  could  count  on  them.   So  they  were  overlooked  with 
respect  to  their  various  needs.   Certainly  that  feeling 
was  very  strongly  re-enforced  in  the  Naval  War  College 
within  the  student  body  that  we  saw.   The  Commanders  and 
Captains  who  formed  the  upper  course  were  very  unhappy 
with  the  course  instruction  they  got  the  first  year. 
They  recognized  they  were  going  to  be  exercised,  and  they 
were  going  to  have  to  work  far  harder  than  any  of  their 
predecessors  had.   They  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
a  master's  degree  out  of  several  programs  that  we  had 
had.   They  were  going  to  get  "just  a  War  College 
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certificate."   I  put  that  in  quotes.   They  already  knew 
that  their  future  assignability  was  going  to  be  extremely 
limited  because  Turner  told  them  over  and  over  again  that 
the  only  Captains  who  will  come  to  the  War  College  from 
now  on  will  be  "those  very  few  that  I  can't  keep  out  of 
here  because  OPNAV  insists  on  having  them"  or  staff 
officers,  and  he  would  take  some  supply  corps,  someone 
of  that  sort.   The  line  officers  essentially  were  going 
to  be  Commanders  and  if  they  became  a  Captain,  it  would 
be  while  they  were  there.   So  they  knew  there  was  no 
assignability  for  them.   The  latent  hostility  was  very 
high.   You  had  to  work  in  that  environment,  too.   In  spite 
of  my  remarks  I  made  to  you  just  before  we  went  on  the 
tape  today,  you  learn  to  get  along  with  people  by  listening 
to  their  frustrations  for  twenty  minutes  or  a  half  hour. 
Then  they're  slightly  apologetic.   Then  they  will  help 
you  do  what  you  want  to  do.   I  got  an  awful  lot  of  twenty- 
minute  frustration  interviews  with  that  view. 
C:   Since  we're  on  the  Turner  years  and  you've  mentioned 
his  style  of  business  and  some  of  the  problems  .  .  . 
F:   Wheeler  dealer  —  like  a  used  car  automobile  salesman-- 
but  you  could  trust  him. 

C:  But  you  could  trust  him,  right.  Let's  examine  his 
presidency  and  two  years  at  the  War  College.  It  was  a 
dramatic  change  from  the  past  as  you  indicated  and  as 
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we  know  .  .  . 

F:   And  I  think  it  was  necessary. 

C:   Yes.   And  I  would  like  to  go  over  some  of  his  changes. 
What  do  you  think  he  was  trying  to  accomplish  at  the  War 
College?   You  could  mention  a  little  bit  more  about  his 
style,  and  what  did  he  accomplish?   What  were  the  effects 
of  his  changes.   I  know  this  is  a  long,  involved  question, 
but  we  can  stop  and  make  some  comments  on  it  as  you  go  on. 
Let's  look  at  the  changes  he  was  trying  to  implement  and 
the  method  which  he  used  and  the  effects  of  these  changes. 
F:   Alright.   I'll  take  them  in  that  order.   I  think 
probably  as  a  person  Admiral  Turner  was  essentially  in 
accord  with  what  Admiral  Rickover  had  tried  to  start  in 
the  Naval  Academy  and  realized  that  institutionally  there 
was  internal  inertia  against  that  sort  of  a  technological 
change  taking  place  in  a  very  hierarchical  form—closed 
society  as  the  Navy  was  thought  to  be .   I  think  he  was 
very  sympathetic,  too,  in  that  he  had  very  liberalized 
ideas  going  you  might  say  by  virtue  of  the  Admiral  having 
been  a  Rhodes  scholar.   Without  question  he  was  a  prima 
donna,  and  I  think  he  was  smart  enough  to  know  it.   He 
had  been  handwalked  all  the  way  through  a  naval  career. 
He  had  opportunities  far  and  away  above  what  the  average 
officer  received.   But  I  think  it's  also  true  that  his 
service  reputation,  such  as  it  was,  he  earned  it.   No 
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one  begrudged  him. 

C:   Why  was  he  handwalked  through?   Did  he  merit  this 
or  was  he  just  .  .  . 

F:   Yes.   It  was  on  merit.   I  want  to  make  that  very 
clear.   He  was  willing  to  work.   He  was  a  brilliant  man 
and  he  was  willing  to  work  a  damn  sight  harder  than  some 
other  people  were.   So  he  earned  his  way  up.   I  think  he 
came  to  the  rank  of  Vice  Admiral  being  very  young  rela- 
tively speaking  and  very  junior.   Certainly  there  are  a 
great  many  officers  around  now  junior  to  him  who  he  had 
once  been  junior  to.   But  he  moved  into  a  latent  sea  of 
potential  turbulence.   I  think  that  other  than  drawing 
the  division  that  I  just  mentioned  to  you  a  bit  ago  as  a 
result  of  the  Zumwalt  programs  where  the  Lieutenant 
Commanders  are  split  on  one  side  so  to  speak,  he  came 
there  with  a  rather  philosophical  outlook  that  I've  heard 
him  say  in  private  and  I  don't  think  he'd  object  to  my 
saying  this  that  he  too  recognized  the  changes  necessary, 
and  I  had  told  him  my  frustration  in  not  being  able  to 
effect  it,  and  he  said  he  could  do  something  about  it. 
He'd  been  given  a  charter.   What  his  feeling  was  that 
unless  there  are  people  in  Washington  or  in  the  major 
commands  who  could  manage  the  Navy's  resources  and  look 
to  the  future  as  to  what  the  Navy  was  going  to  need,  it 
wouldn't  make  any  difference  whether  we  had  operators 
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to  go  to  sea  because  there  wasn ' t  going  to  be  any  Navy 
to  go  to  sea  in.   You'll  recall  the  climate  was  then  we 
had  just  cut  the  Navy  effectively  in  half.   We  laid  up 
some  500  ships  in  an  effort  to  modernize.   What  he  was 
trying  to  get  were  a  group  of  people  and  he  said  he 
didn't  think  that  his  changes  would  really  last  more  than 
four  to  six  years.   He  was  never  .  .  . 
C:   He  was  realistic. 

F:   That's  right.   He  was.   And  he  said  Admiral  Zumwalt 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  convinced  that  we  need 
people  who  are  managers  and  technically  oriented.   We've 
had  such  people  before  but  they  could  never  get  visibility 
or  they  didn't  get  promoted  if  they  went  very  far  into 
these  fields.   So  now  Zumwalt  had  the  model  manager  system 
that  that  was  to  be  a  new  way  to  flag  rank.   You  didn't 
have  to  command  a  capital  ship  to  become  Admiral.   Admiral 
Turner  arrived  on  the  scene  of  having  to  make  this  con- 
cept sell  and  work  within  the  Navy.   I  believe  that's  a 
charter  in  part  that  he'd  acquired. 

C:   Can  I  ask  you  a  question?   Let  me  interject  here. 
You  mentioned  that  he  was  idealistic,  yet  realistic. 
He  realized  that  his  changes  wouldn't  last  within  the 
Navy.   Then  I'm  interested--why  do  you  think  he  pursued 
them  if  he  thought  they  would  be  of  short  term  value? 
F:   I  believe  he  was  very  pragmatic  in  realizing  that 
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in  1972  World  War  II  finally  ended.   It  really  was  over. 
We  really  weren't  going  to  fight  World  War  II  again  on 
the  high  seas  of  the  world,  because  every  conceivable 
study  that  could  be  done,  and  I  think  if  anyone  in 
future  years  is  interested  with  Alistair  Buchan's  book 
on  Problems  of  Modern  Strategy  was  a  symposium  in  London 
which  Admiral  Turner  was  very  familiar  with  in  which  the 
world's  top  ten  best  recognized  strategists  had  sat  down 
and  concluded  that  for  the  rest  of  this  century  every 
possible  strategic  concept  had  been  analyzed  and  disected 
in  every  direction  to  the  outer  limits  of  all  known  com- 
puter technology,  and  it  was  extremely  unlikely  there 
was  going  to  be  a  World  War  II  fought  again.   The  concept 
of  war  at  sea  and  all  these  other  things  near  and  dear 
to  the  Navy's  heart  in  the  past  just  weren't  going  to 
happen.   So  I  think  that's  one  thing  to  it.   The  other 
was  that  he  knew  based  on  his  education  and  his  experience, 
and  remember  being  a  younger  man  coming  up  a  whole  gen- 
eration if  you  will  to  the  rank  that  he  was  in,  knew 
that  the  old  stylized  way  of  doing  business--the  from, 
to,  via  letters,  and  the  planning  boards,  the  councils, 
and  all  of  that--just  wasn't  going  to  cut  it.   He  brought 
in  a  group  of  fast  moving,  hard  charging,  young  civi- 
lians--young  I  mean  in  ideas,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
most  of  the  civilians  had  military  experience  and  had 
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been  military  officers,  so  they  were  not  academicians, 
which  is  quite  dif f erent--and  a  relatively  small  staff, 
very  different  from  the  Colbert  style  of  doing  business, 
and  very  responsive  to  the  problems,  very  simple,  quite 
easy  to  get  a  front  office  decision  very  quickly  on  a 
problem.   So  what  he  was  trying  to  bring  about  was  a 
group  of  people,  a  flow  of  people  to  Washington.   Here 
is  really  the  philosophical  concept  that's  different. 
This  is  publicly  recognized.   Admiral  Turner's  charter 
was  to  insure  that  a  few  bright  people  were  well  trained 
and  developed  and  pushed  along  who  could  exist  in  this 
management  systems  model  management  analysis  type  of 
thing  we've  been  talking  of.   Here  is  what  was  different. 
Not  every  naval  officer  was  going  to  be  CNO .   In  fact  we 
know  that  maybe  twenty  per  century  is  the  quota  more  or  less 
C:   Right.   They  all  want  to  get  there,  but  not  everybody 
can  do  it. 

F:   But  therefore  the  Naval  War  College  does  not  need 
to  train  every  senior  level  graduate  as  though  he  were 
going  to  be  the  next  CNO.   That  I  think  forced  an  awful 
lot  of  officers  to  recognize,  by  George,  maybe  they 
weren't  going  to  be  the  CNO  for  whatever  the  results  that 
could  have  on  the  individual.   He  also  placed  the  instruc- 
tion methodology  on  a  syndicate  basis  or  the  seminar  idea 
as  he  had  learned  in  Oxford  in  which  the  individual  is 
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given  very  wide  latitude  and  freedom  to  accomplish  the 
task  and  receives  very  little  guidance  that  is  to  say 
from  the  top.   He  is  told  what  is  expected  as  a  finished 
product,  and  he  goes  out  and  does  it.   There's  no  doubt 
that  he  wanted  change.   Pie  told  people  what  was  to  be 
done.   He  gave  them  the  authority  to  do  it  with  and  he 
held  them  accountable.   That  was  a  bit  different  from 
the  way  it  had  been  done  before.   And  the  part  of  account- 
ability was  very  hard  to  fix  because  the  process  was  so 
diffuse.   With  forty  people  in  a  very  loosely  structured 
chain  of  command  it  was  difficult  to  fix  responsibility 
other  than  to  say  the  director  was  responsible  for  every- 
thing.  But  this  way  there  was  no  doubt.   I  think  that 
he  was  a  dynamic  individual  bringing  about  required  change 
in  the  Navy.   I  do  not  know  whether  what  he  did  was  what 
was  necessary,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  for  the 
time  being. 

C:   You  haven't  really  mentioned  in  detail  the  changes 
he  tried  to  institute  at  the  War  College.   That's  what 
I'd  like  to  bring  out.   I  know  there  was  a  lot  of  flack 
and  a  lot  of  criticism  of  the  changes  that  he  tried  to 
bring  about  and  his  method  of  doing  things,  but  let's 
look  at  the  curriculum  of  the  War  College  specifically. 
F:   Maybe  we  should  do  these  in  shorter  questions.   You 
ask  a  specific  one  and  I'll  respond  rather  than  being 
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quite  so  philosophical  and  overview  and  trying  to  tie 
it  all  together. 

C:   I'd  like  to  get  down  to  the  curriculum.   This  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  major  changes  that  he 
implemented . 

F:   Can  I  answer  that  very  briefly?   First,  we  went  from 
a  quarter  system  to  a  trimester.   Next,  we  went  from  an 
international  geopolitical  world  economic  view  to  an 
internal  view,  almost  wholly  domestic,  in  which  we  viewed 
international  perspective  through  domestic  eyes,  that 
is  to  say  the  needs  the  Navy  were  to  begin  to  become  more 
apparent  than  they  had  been  in  past  years.   The  education 
was  much  more  informal.   The  lecture  concept  followed  by 
question  and  answer  was  almost  completely  abandoned. 
The  volume  dropped  from  something  like  18  0  lecturers  to 
less  than  a  dozen.   Of  course,  the  fact  that  former  lec- 
ture fee  money  was  used  to  better  purposes.   The  students 
were  all  given  their  books,  that  is  to  say,  they  had  a 
book  allowance  and  came  to  acquire  a  personal  library 
rather  than  only  borrowing  books.   Therefore,  they  used 
them  more.   They  could  write  in  them  and  do  anything  else, 
Students  were  required  to  read  an  incredible  greater 
amount.   If  they  read  fifty  pages  a  week  under  the  older 
system  in  any  particular  subject,  that  would  have  been 
reasonable.   Now  they  were  reading  1500  pages  a  week. 
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I  think  realistically  we  computed  that  the  typical  stu- 
dent read  about  450  pages  a  week  under  the  intenser  part 
of  the  old  quarter  system,  and  he  was  now  reading  1500 
pages  a  week.   The  other  major  difference,  and  this  is 
one  they  accepted  from  the  earlier  study  group  I  mentioned 
that  Ralph  Tucker  and  I  had  done,  was  the  week  began  on 
Thursday.   The  idea  was  that  on  Thursday  there  would  be 
a  three-hour  seminar  in  which  the  work  would  be  laid  out 
for  the  next  session,  and  it  was  an  overview  that  had 
been  presented  to  the  student.   He  got  his  reading  require- 
ment and  one-third  of  the  students  would  have  to  present 
up  to  a  ten-page  paper  on  various  subjects,  not  necessarily 
assigned,  but  directed  towards  a  general  functional  area, 
by  the  next  meeting  which  was  to  be  on  Monday  morning. 
Then  the  other  half  began  on  Friday.   They  split  the 
class  in  half.   They  were  going  to  report  on  Tuesday. 
So  they  had  the  weekend  to  read  on.   Then  what  was  added, 
the  Turner  refinement,  I  think  was  very  nice,  to  maintain 
the  visiting  lecture  program  as  the  guest  lectures  day 
was  Wednesday.   So  the  idea  was  that  we  would  bring  him 
on  Sunday  or  over  the  weekend  hopefully.   He  would  be 
available  to  get  to  know  and  feel  the  War  College.   He 
could  participate  in  the  seminars  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
as  each  of  the  two  sections  reported.   Then  on  Wednesday 
would  be  his  day.   He  would  speak  with  questions  and 
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answers  and  that  sort  of  thing.   That  was  the  context. 
But  immediately  what  happened  is  that  instead  of  him  being 
the  crowning  event  of  the  week  segment,  he  became  the 
introduction.   Very  quickly  they  turned  it  around.   Since 
the  week  began  on  Thursday,  it  was  kicked  off  on  Wednesday 
by  having  the  guest  speaker  speak  the  subject  to  be 
studied  rather  than  the  one  that  had  just  been  studied. 
So  that  was  one  of  the  quickest  evolutions.   The  students 
were  required  to  write,  but  a  series  of  shorter  papers, 
five  to  fifteen  pages  double  spaced  typewritten  per  side, 
as  opposed  to  the  thirty  to  fifty  page  thesis  that  they 
had  to  write  in  the  days  when  we  were  still  operating  at 
the  so-called  graduate  level.   That  was  different.   The 
writing  increase  was  a  response  in  part  to  a  complaint 
from  Washington  that  most  naval  officers  couldn't  write. 
When  they  got  to  Washington,  their  staff  work  was  very 
poor.   That  was  a  recurring  complaint,  so  they  were  given 
a  great  deal  of  writing  to  do. 

C:   ...  intensive  writing  and  research  was  the  study 
method.   I  think  there  was  another  curriculum  reform. 
He  seemed  to  have,  according  to  my  reading,  reorganized 
the  curriculum  into  management,  strategy,  and  tactics  .  .  , 
F:   The  strategy  was  first.   For  strategy  read  history, 
and  for  management  read  logistics,  and  for  tactics  read 
naval  operations.   There  is  no  secret  to  that.   That  was 
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well  understood.   He  had  to  have  the  academic  titles, 
though,  to  get  the  appeal,  the  "class"  that  he  wanted. 
I  did  want  to  mention  two  other  things. 

C:   I  wanted  to  bring  up  a  couple  more  things.   As  you 
mentioned,  he  deemphasized  the  outside  lectures  and 
stressed  problems  and  concepts  rather  than  facts.   I  think 
he  wanted  to  correct  the  narrow  viewpoint  of  the  military 
officers.   Is  that  not  true? 

F:   The  recurring  lessons  of  history  was  what  he  was 
trying  to  bring  out  or  the  mistakes  we  had  made  before. 
Why  do  we  continue  to  make  them?   Of  course,  it  must  be 
said  that  Cy  Bunting's  contribution  to  Thucydides  was  a 
masterpiece.   Anyone  who  read  Thucydides  within  even  his 
wildest  imagination  never  would  have  committed  getting 
the  Vietnamese  War  to  happen.   It  was  almost  tragic  that 
as  the  students  read  Thucydides,  it  was  almost  like  reading 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times.   What  was  happening 
at  that  time.   That  was  a  master  stroke.   It  really  brought 
it  all  home.   The  emotional  impact  of  having  had  to  read 
that  and  also  of  having  had  to  read  Mahan,  which  is 
something  that  hadn't  happened  in  this  place  for  a  long 
time,  it  had  its  effects.   The  other  two  significant 
changes  I  did  want  to  mention  was  he  went  to  team  teaching 
so  that  there  was  a  military  and  a  civilian  ideally  in 
charge  of  each  seminar.   In  charge  is  really  a  poor  word. 
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They  were  there  to  insure  it  didn't  turn  into  a  bull 
session.   But  they  were  very  intense,  hard-working  sessions. 
I  participated  in  a  number  of  those.   Then  the  other 
was  he  went  to  what  we  call  academic  regionalism,  some- 
thing that  it  started  with  Colbert  but  never  got  the 
degree  of  attention.   It  was  one  of  the  Colbert  programs 
that  Turner  liked  and  expanded.   He  opened  the  doors  of 
the  War  College.   Now  that  it  was  an  unclassified  curri- 
culum he  could  do  that.   He  opened  the  doors  and  established 
contacts  with  all  of  the  colleges,  universities,  educa- 
tional facilities,  including  secondary  ones,  in  what  could 
be  roughly  described  as  a  150-mile  area.   He  involved 
faculty  and  other  people  in  the  membership  of  these  organ- 
izations and  invited  them  to  the  War  College.   As  a 
consequence,  the  enrichment,  I  think  it's  a  good  word 
and  I  think  it's  what  he  had  in  mind,  worked  to  the 
individual  student's  benefit.   That's  one  of  the  things 
that  ameliorated  this  certain  feeling  of  discontent  that 
came  for  those  this  first  year  mind  you  who  thought  they 
were  coming  here  to  get  a  master's  degree  in  George 
Washington  or  would  bowl  on  Monday  nights  or  get  two  days 
of  golf  in  the  country  club  which  had  been  traditional. 
C:   So  there  was  a  more  intense  academic  environment. 
F:   There  was  a  total  academic  environment  in  which  the 
student  had  to  do  95%  of  the  work  himself.   He  was  self 
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educated.   It  was  a  guided  self  education  and  that  was 
new.   The  junior  college  responded  magnificent  to  it— 
the  Lieutenant  Commanders.   That's  pretty  much  what  they 
had  been  used  to.   The  younger  Commanders  didn't  have 
that  much  of  a  problem,  but  the  older  Commanders  and  the 
Captains  who  had  been  perhaps  as  much  as  twenty  years 
away  from  an  academic  life,  it  was  a  rude  shock. 
C:   I  gathered  so.   Turner  accused  the  place  of  being 
an  institution  of  intellectual  devitalization,  and  he 
wanted  to  institute  intellectual  challenges.   This  is 
what  I  think  he  did.   We've  mentioned  before  very  briefly 
that  he  did  eliminate  the  George  Washington  program  which 
had  been  instituted  years  before. 
F:   It  was  violently  opposed  but  he  did. 
C:   He  cashiered  that.   Something  else  that  I  thought 
was  kind  of  interesting  .  .  . 

F:   It  should  be  said  to  his  credit,  though.   It  should 
be  said  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  graduate  program 
per  se.   He  did  away  with  George  Washington  for  two 
fundamental  reasons.   One  was  that  it  was  still  inter- 
national politically  oriented—politically  science  oriented- 
and  the  Navy  already  had  more  political  scientists  than 
it  could  use  for  the  next  twenty  years  according  to  their 
own  studies.   George  Washington  could  not  respond  fast 
enough.   Of  course,  they  hadn't  been  asked  to  change 
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either.   I'm  sure  they  would,  but  they  hadn't  been  asked 
to.   They  were  just  summarily  told  that  their  services 
were  no  longer  required,  and  that  was  bad.   It  created  a 
bad  taste,  particularly  when  he  was  trying  to  broaden 
his  contacts  with  the  local  academic  institutions.   Now 
that  was  one,  but  he  wanted  the  students  total  time  for 
the  first  year.   He  didn't  see  how  he  could  let  the  stu- 
dent be  spending  part  of  his  time  in  the  thoroughly 
intense  GW  program  when  he  was  going  to  be  taking  up  his 
total  weekend  for  him.   So  he  didn't  want  people  investing 
money  in  the  GW  program.   There  were  those  who  said, 
"Okay,  I'll  do  it  on  my  own,"  because  GW  did  continue 
that  term.   It  did  stay  in  existence  as  a  ghost.   But  he 
refused,  he  declined  to  give  the  officers  official  per- 
mission to  attend.   Therefore,  they  could  not  use  any 
government  subsidies,  either  the  income  that  you  could 
get  from  tuition  assistance  or  from  your  GI  bill,  because 
you  had  to  have  that  certificate.   As  a  consequence,  some 
still  did  go  on  their  own  and  still  did  get  a  master's 
degree,  but  they  paid  for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets 
completely.   It  was  proof  that  a  good  guy  could  do  both 
because  I  know  of  a  number  of  students  of  mine  who  did 
go  up  and  receive  the  outstanding  honors  both  from  the 
War  College  and  from  the  GW. 

But  his  point  was  that  in  his  second  year  he  would 
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be  willing  to  consider  an  institution,  but  he  had  in  mind 
something  in  the  business  administration — master  in 
business  administration  at  Boston  College.   He  was  willing 
to  look  into  that.   Harvard  and  MIT  also  offered  to  come. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  continue,  and  it  should  be  said  - 
he  did  continue  the  program  of  Master  in  Marine  Affairs 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  because  the  input  there 
was  limited  to  a  maximum  of  15  and  normally  only  10  or 
11.   The  Navy  had  a  need  for  people  like  that.   He  did 
say  that  he  could  see  perhaps  a  quarter  to  a  third  of 
the  students  could  be  in  the  advanced  programs  of  business 
administration,  economics,  technology,  but  most  of  them 
were  not  needed.   Their  total  time  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  War  College  education.   I  think  that  should  clear 
the  air  because  he's  been  badly  cited  for  that,  and  I  did 
strongly  disagree  with  his  doing  away  with  the  GW  program. 
I  think  summarily,  that  was  all,  it  created  more  problems 
that  we  really  didn't  need.   But  he  I  think  wanted  to 
make  the  traumatic  change,  and  that  was  one  way  to  get 
people's  attention.   There's  no  doubt  about  it. 
C:   Well,  he  did  himself  call  his  approach  a  blitzkreigP 
which  I  think  is  rather  interesting.   There  are  a  few 
other  curriculum  changes  that  I  would  like  to  mention, 
not  curriculum  changes  really.   Changes  in  regard  to  the 
students.   I  do  believe  that  he  .  .  . 
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F:   Let  me  make  a  comment  on  students  just  before  you 
go  because  it  has  always  bothered  me.   It  has  been  my 
feeling  over  five  years  that  naval  officers  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hierarchy  with  respect  to  being  students. 
I  don't  care  what  the  record  shows.   I  know  the  inner 
workings  well  enough.   Our  best  students  were  usually  I 
would  say  of  the  top  25%.   The  top  15%  were  Army.   The 
top  10  to  20%  were  Army-Air  Force,  and  the  top  15  to  25% 
were  Air  Force-Marines.   Occasionally,  a  naval  officer 
showed  up  in  them.   Turner  made  a  change  in  that  and  that 
must  be  said  to  his  credit.   He  insisted  on  a  better 
quality  of  officers  coming.   It's  true  that  we  had  the 
bright  boys.   But  as  a  general  rule,  we  didn't  get  the 
best  of  what  was  available.   With  the  war  going  on  it 
wasn't  always  possible.   Perhaps  that's  a  defense  for 
BuPers.   But  Turner  did  insist  on  a  better  quality.   Since 
I  sat  on  the  selection  board  under  all  three  of  the  presi- 
dents, it  was  very  evident  to  me  the  change  in  quality 
that  we  were  getting.   We  had  always  selected  quality 
before,  but  we  didn't  get  it.   Under  Turner  we  were  getting 
them,  and  he  did  make  them  work.   I  think  that  now  when 
I  saw  the  Lieutenant  Commanders  or  the  Commanders  or  the 
Captains  being  cited  for  academic  honors,  there  was  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  here  was  really  a  good  scholar. 
The  other  services  didn't  lower  the  quality  of  the  people 
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they  sent  there.   In  fact  they  sent  some  even  brighter 

ones  to  see  if  this  guy  (Turner)  was  doing  what  he  said 

he  was.   But  I  think  that  the  academic  level,  the  quality 

of  the  professional  capability  of  the  student  went  up 

measurably  under  his  aegisis. 

C:   That's  good  .  .  . 

F:   I  think  that's  very  significant.   And  now  if  there 

is  a  payoff,  we'll  be  able  to  keep  it.   You  and  Mr. 

Nicolosi  have  shown  me  a  report  another  officer  did  on 

the  War  College.   It  was  a  thesis  paper.   I've  forgotten 

C:   Commander  Smith? 

F:   I  think  so.   The  one  on  the  .  .  . 

C:   Post  World  War  II  period. 

F:   That's  right.   Where  everytime  the  War  College  got 

its  head  above  water  and  on  a  new  program,  BuPers  let  it 

quietly  sink  again.   We  haven't  seen  that  happen  yet. 

But  I  do  feel  that  a  really  fine  quality  product  was 

going  out  of  the  War  College  under  the  Turner  years. 

C:   That  was  really  a  success. 

F:   They've  got  a  reserve  again,  and  I'm  not  sure  that's 

what  the  Navy  needs.   But  I  don't  have  a  better  solution 

to  it.   If  it  carries  on  for  the  fourth  to  sixth  year, 

and  that's  all  he  ever  said  he  thought  that  his  program 

would  exist.   The  Navy  needed  those  kinds  of  people  in 

middle  and  top  management  now.   If  we  get  what  we  set 
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out  to  do  in  1972  to  begin  to  convert  the  Navy  to  a  new 

modern  Navy  prepared  to  handle  warfare  of  the  future 

rather  than  fight  World  War  II  over  again,  then  I  think 

that  it  would  have  to  be  said  that  Turner  was  instrumental 

in  doing  that.   Because  the  people  he  trained, educated, 

are  going  to  make  the  decisions  and  build  and  buy  and  use 

these  systems  are  Turner-trained  people,  for  better,  for 

worse. 

C:   Right.   Well,  he  considered  a  few  other  minor  changes 

such  as  grades,  flunking  out  students,  I  think,  and 

written  examinations  .  .  . 

F:   Yes.   Written  examinations  more  than  comprehensive 

examinations  frequently. 

C:   I  think  he  tried  to  bring  the  wives  into  the  programs, 

too. 

F:   Yes.   Well,  we  had  always  had  wives  programs,  but  it 

was  more  I  would  have  said  informative  and  entertainment 

in  the  past  whereas  now  they  really  had  to  work.   They 

got  essentially  a  mini  version  of  what  their  husbands 

were  going  through.   They  had  to  read  or  they  wouldn't 

have  been  able  to  have  gotten  much  out  of  the  sessions 

they  went  to.   They  had  to  do  some  writing,  a  little 

studying,  and  he  did  challenge  them  I  think  intellectually 

very  successfully.   I  gave  lectures  to  several  of  those 

and  participated  in  some  of  them.   I  found  them  as 
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stimulating  and  interesting  as  their  male  counterparts. 
Of  course,  the  girls  were  younger  now  too.   I  mean  that 
significantly  because  it  means  that  they  had  college 
educations.   The  older  generations  were  finishing  school-- 
two  years  sort  of  thing--which  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
use  their  experience  for  a  number  of  years.   Many  of 
these  young  women  were  business  women  or  teachers  who 
were  still  maintaining  a  sub-professional  life  of  their 
own  even  though  they  were  wives  and  mothers.   It  was  far 
different. 

C:   Let's  go  on  to  see  what  the  reaction  was  to  this 
dramatic  change  in  curriculum  and  style.   I  assume 
there  was  rather  a  dramatic  reaction  from  the  students. 
F:   Yes.   The  frustration  initially  and  the  inability 
to  get  the  master's  degree. 

C:   Right.   From  the  administration.   And  also  from  the 
faculty  who  perhaps  resented  his  changes  somewhat  .  .  . 
F:   After  October  I  would  say  95%  of  the  faculty  applauded 
them.   The  other  5%  you  couldn't  have  gotten  their  atten- 
tion with  a  ball  bat  and  it  wouldn't  have  made  any 
difference.   It  was  refreshing.   For  anyone  worth  his 
salt  as  a  teacher  it  certainly  was  the  ideal  environment 
to  be  in.   It  was  very  much  the  heyday  of  the  academician 
and  the  teacher  because  he  took  all  administrative 
burdens  off  of  the  teaching  faculty.   So  we  had  the 
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the  teachers  and  the  workers— well,  the  teachers  and  the 
administrators.   Whatever  the  educator  wanted  he  got. 
That's  where  the  priority  went  and  to  their  credit  they 
did  not  abuse  it  by  being  wasteful  or  otherwise.   It  was 
used  to  good  benefit,  and  I  think  that  in  part  offset 
whatever  frustration  they  had  occurred  to  those  coming 
in  their  first  year.   There  simply  was  no   way  to  change 
the  opinion  of  a  man  who  came  to  Newport  with  the  express 
idea  of  getting  his  advanced  degree  for  whatever  reason 
he  wanted  it.   But  because  that  selection  was  made  before 
it  was  known  that  Turner  was  coming,  we  couldn't  turn  the 
student  body  over.   Admiral  Turner  did  relent  and  I 
leaned  on  him  very  hard,  and  I  will  say  that  in  modesty, 
because  he  as  a  black  shoe,  as  a  line  officer,  since  he 
could  not  appreciate  that  there  were  many  people  in  the 
Navy  who  did  not  have  a  college  education.   In  fact,  most 
submariners  and  aviators  did  not.   He  just  couldn't  grasp 
that.   He  was  willing  to  accept  our  word  for  it.   We  made 
a  survey  to  show  him.   Of  course,  we  had  the  figures. 
Here  we  had  the  support  of  headquarters  of  the  Air  Force 
because  their  pilots  are  in  the  same  category.   He  did 
permit  the  undergraduate  program  to  go  on  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  so  that  those  people  who  came  to 
finish  their  baccalaureate  degree  would  not  be  deprived 
of  that  opportunity  because  it  would  be  unlikely  that 
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they  would  ever  get  it  again.   So  they  did  that  with  the 
understanding  in  the  future  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
would  not  send  him  anybody  that  didn't  have  a  degree. 
With  that  we  again  took  violent  exceptions  because  some 
of  the  better  minds  that  he  wanted  still  weren't  going  to 
have  college  degrees.   So  he  put  it  pretty  much  on  the 
basis  that  we  add  a  master  of  marine  affairs  program.   He 
said  that  if  the  selection  board  chose  people  to  come  who 
didn't  have  a  degree,  identified  those,  he  would  accept 
that.   He  had  in  mind  something  like  up  to  two  dozen  or 
so.   He  said  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  master  of  marine  affairs 
program  and  another  two  dozen--make  it  forty  or  fifty 
people.   He  was  that  liberal  degree  of  precision  always. 
He  gave  you  the  latitude.   He  would  not  object  to  it. 
So  it  did  phase  out.   Of  course,  once  the  war  ended  our 
ability  to  get  our  young  men  to  college  changed  somewhat. 
But  you  have  to  remember  Monterey  was  closed.   The  so- 
called  five-term  program  for  the  aviators  and  submariners 
were  supposed  to  go  after  the  first  sea  tour  to  get  the 
college  education  they  had  been  promised.   That  oppor- 
tunity was  closed  to  them.   Now  to  get  a  baccalaureate 
you've  got  to  get  it  on  your  own.   There's  some  assistance 
but  very  little.   He  was  unduly  hard  there  I  think.   But 
he  would  listen  to  reason.   So  for  aviators  and  sub- 
mariners he  said  yes,  but  for  eleven  hundred  he  said  no. 
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That's  something  that's  not  well  known.   That's  to  his 
credit.   He  would  listen  to  reason  to  hard  cases,  but 
there  was  no  appeal  to  emotion  to  this  man.   You  had  to 
do  your  homework. 

C:   Let's  continue  on  with  the  Turner  presidency.   We 
have  about  forty  minutes  left  and  I  want  to  make  sure 
we  get  everything  on  the  tape  that  I  have  on  my  outline. 
Do  you  see  his  presidency  as  a  major  turning  point  in 
the  history  and  direction  of  the  War  College? 
F:   Well,  yes,  that's  a  loaded  question. 
C:   That's  a  hard  loaded  question. 

F:   The  interesting  thing  is  the  British  have  a  royal 
system  of  writing  fitness  reports,  efficiency  reports. 
One  of  the  more  famous  ones  is  this  officer  has  been 
conspicuous  by  his  total  absence  from  my  personal  view. 
Admiral  Turner  had  very  high  visibility,  but  he  was  a 
traveling  man.   He  was  probably  gone  from  the  War  College 
more  than  he  was  physically  present.   I'd  really  like  to 
add  the  days  up  sometime.   There  was  no  question  that  the 
power,  the  strength  of  his  program,  was  so  strong  and  the 
very  loosely  knit  informal  organization  he  created  was  so 
effective  that  his  policies  were  carried  on  in  his  absence 
He  could  get  response  from  wherever  he  was.   I  told  you 
about  his  penchant  for  taking  any  and  all  questions  and 
dictating  the  answers  within  a  day  to  a  tape  and  filing 
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the  tape  back  either  over  the  phone  or  by  air  mail  from 
wherever  he  was.   He  kept  a  constant  flow  of  information. 
There  was  no  doubt  he  was  in  touch  and  in  command.   That's 
different.   He  was  the  president  of  the  Naval  War  College 
and  he  was  involved,  far  more  so  than  his  predecessors 
that  I  could  see  who  were  figureheads  and  made  contribu- 
tions to  it.   But  they  would  not  leave  a  stamp  on  it  the 
way  Turner  did.   There  is  no  question  that  any  time  Turner 
met  students  in  the  passageway,  socially,  or  in  a  seminar, 
it  was  an  intellectual  confrontation.   He  really  shoved 
them  up  against  the  wall--intellectually ,  not  physically. 
So  anyone  who  met  Turner  would  go  away  with  the  feeling 
that  he  had  to  think.   And  it  didn't  intimidate  them. 
People  would  challenge  him.   He  was  young  enough  and 
dynamic  enough  and  he  wasn't  stuffy  so  that  you  could 
talk  with  him.   I  think  he  used  to  play  the  devil's  advo- 
cate a  great  deal  by  taking  outrageous  positions  where  he 
appeared  to  be  deeply  wounded  that  you  couldn't  agree 
with  him.   He  was  excellent  at  drawing  people  out.   Sparks 
would  emerge  from  time  to  time,  but  I  am  left  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  not  a  vindictive  man.   If  you  had 
a  bad  session  with  Admiral  Turner  and  it  turned  out  into 
a  shouting  match,  which  it  could  do,  you  never  had  to 
worry  when  you  came  back  in  the  next  time  that  there  was 
a  grudge  fight  involved.   There  were  a  lot  of  people  he 
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didn't  like,  but  he  could  get  along  with  anybody  he  re- 
spected.  If  he  didn't  respect  you,  you  were  dead.   That 
was  a  fact  of  life.   Then  he  didn't  have  any  time  for 
you  anymore.   Fortunately,  that  didn't  happen.   He  earned 
respect.   He  did  not  have  to  command  it.   It's  controver- 
sial, that's  true.   Now  what  is  his  impact.   He  did  leave, 
I  think,  he  gave  the  Navy  and  his  program  was  so  sweeping 
you  couldn't  turn  around  overnight  the  way  he  did.   The 
older  system  could  be  upset  to  produce  what  he  had,  but 
you  couldn't  change  it  back  that  quickly  now,  one  reason 
being  that  academic  professors  have  tenure.   You  bring 
Civil  Service  bureaucracy  into  it  if  you  tried  to  fire 
all  the  professors.   There  are  more  professors  than  mili- 
tary men  teaching  it  should  be  said,  more  civilians. 
That's  new.   We  had  been  indicted  for  that  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  a  number  of  years  so  presumably  we  are  now 
doing  what  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Congress  wanted 
to  do.   We  were  the  only  one  of  the  service  schools  who 
resisted  it  since  1886  as  having  a  predominantly  civilian 
faculty.   But  we  do  have  one  now.   So  that's  an  impact. 
If  we  can  keep  the  professors  turned  over  so  that  we 
don't  begin  to  get  old  fuds  who  acquire  the  aura  of  pro- 
fessor emeritus  over  the  years  and  just  blow  smoke  and 
take  up  space,  that  will  be  fine.   We  have  one  such 
professor,  as  you  know,  but  that's  a  weakness  of  the 
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system  because  he  didn't  think  that  through.   I  tried 
to  sell  him  on  this  so-called  executive  agreement  which 
Mr.  Nixon  had  brought  through  to  the  Congress  which  said 
we  could 've  taken  people  for  seven  years  but  not  owed 
them  tenure  when  they  left.   That  is  to  say  we  could  have 
brought  them  for  the  initial  contract  for  two  years  in- 
stead of  one  and  then  kept  them  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
for  another  five  years  so  that  we  could  turn  them  loose 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  without  owing  them  a  lifetime 
position.   He  wanted  people  so  badly  he  overlooked  that. 
I  think  that  we  will  regret  it  at  a  later  date  in  some 
cases.   The  other  thing  is  he  was  highly  inconsistent, 
and  this  I  do  fault  him  for  because  although  he  said  any- 
one who  comes  here  to  be  a  professor  has  to  be  a  Ph.D., 
approximately  a  third  of  his  bright  young  boys  were  not 
Ph.D.'s,  including  two  of  his  department  heads. 
C:   Well,  doesn't  .  .  . 

F:   No,  because  he  was  speaking  also  of  military  people 
in  the  general  sense.   He  was  to  my  mind  much  too  ena- 
mored of  the  fact  that  if  a  man  went  to  the  Naval  Academy 
that  automatically  vested  him  with  certain  holy  qualities 
that  were  not  true.   He  was  rather  blind  to  the  qualities 
of  people  with  whom  he  was  not  intimately  familiar.   That 
is  to  say  I  don't  think  he  understood  aviation  and  sub- 
marines the  way  he  should  have  for  a  man  in  his  position 
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independent  of  being  president  of  the  Naval  War  College. 
I  indict  him  for  being  a  vertical  technical  specialist. 
At  times  he  recognized  the  weakness,  but  I  don't  think 
he  made  a  great  effort  to  do  it.   If  he  ran  into  a  per- 
sistent submariner  or  aviator,  and  I'll  give  you  two-- 
me  as  the  aviator  and  Bill  Yates  as  the  submariner.   He 
had  problems  with  .  .  . 

C:   Well,  he  probably  never  took  a  remedy  .  .  . 
F:   That's  right.   He  had  problems  living  with  it,  but 
to  his  credit  he  let  us  use  his  authority  to  do  the  things 
that  we  were  persuaded  needed  to  be  done  and  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  them,  rather  than  say  you  guys 
got  me  into  this.   He  told  us  that  in  private,  but  he 
wouldn't  say  that  in  public.   I  do  think  that  his  concept 
of  the  Navy  was  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  ship,  a  de- 
stroyer, and  that  in  my  mind  is  probably  the  more  archaic 
point  of  view  to  see  naval  warfare  of  the  future.   I  know 
that  he  knew  he  was  wrong  because  his  total  programs  were 
devoted  to  elevating  you  to  above  the  scene  of  action 
from  the  point  of  view  of,  let  us  say,  the  angel  and  the 
eagle  in  the  sky  as  he  used  to  say,  to  look  down  at  the 
scene  in  perspective.   I  do  think  that  he  also  still  had 
the  feeling  that  maybe  we  were  going  to  fight  World  War  II 
at  sea  all  over  again,  but  I  never  got  the  feeling  in 
dealing  with  him  that  it  was  his  personal  conviction. 
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I  think  it  was  a  certain  party  line  loyalty  he  was  stuck 
with  that  he  inherited  from  Washington  because  I  have 
seen  him  take  off  with  a  flash  on  occasion  and  really 
give  us  an  insight  into  his  own  thinking  on  the  Navy  and 
its  future.   But  then  as  the  emotion  cooled  a  little,  he 
would  revert  back  to  say,  "Of  course,  that's  after  we  do 
these  more  traditional  things."   I  don't  think  that  he 
was  prepared  to  really  address  and  help  solve  the  truly 
mundane  functional  problems  of  the  Navy  quite  as  much  as 
he  thought  he  ought  to  be.   He  was  a  wheeler  dealer  and 
a  dynamic  man  who  could  look  at  the  immediate  situation 
and  be  ahead  of  it.   But  he  was  not  very  good  on  the 
follow-up  or  the  persistency  necessary  to  solve  immediate 
problems.   But  his  defense  was,  "Of  course,  I  don't  have 
to  be  any  more.   That's  what  I  have  a  staff  and  faculty 
for."   If  that  were  true--and  in  part  it  is--and  if  I 
could  have  been  persuaded  that  if  he  were  responsible 
for  the  follow-up  and  would ' ve  carried  it  through,  I  might 
have  felt  a  little  quieter  in  my  mind.   As  a  consequence, 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  permanency  of  the  programs  he's  left 
behind.   They're  fragile,,   They're  subject  to  attack  by 
people  who  may  have  less  than  the  persuasion  he  did. 
Presumably,  of  course,  he's  created  a  fairly  permanent 
empire  by  having  put  permanency  into  the  situation.   His 
key  people  he  brought  with  him  are  still  here  now.   Let's 
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look  at  them. 

Yes,  I  would  like  to. 

Even  though  they're  retired,  they're  still  here. 

I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  some  of  the  major 
personalities.   I  know  Rear  Admiral  Williams  was  here 
as  the  Deputy.   Captain  Kenyon  was  involved,  the  Dean 
of  Administration,  and  Captain  Nott.   These  are  some  of 
the  outstanding  people.   I'm  sure  there  are  others  that 
you  can  comment  on  and  they're  still  here.   Maybe  you 
can  enlighten  us  on  their  contributions. 
F:   I  must  be  charitable,  I  guess,  and  say  that  where 
Rear  Admiral  Harris  was  concerned,  he  was  misplaced.   He 
was  what  Admiral  Semmes  needed.   He  definitely  was  not 
what  Admiral  Turner  needed.   For  one  thing  he  has  a  very 
volatile  and  a  vile  temper,  and  he  is  given  to  the  most 
abusive  of  language.   That  is  not  expected,  desired,  nor 
required  of  an  officer  in  general,  and  particularly  an 
officer  of  flag  rank.   With  that  strong  bias  I'd  better 
let  it  sit.   Perhaps  at  that  point  he  was  an  operator, 
he  was  an  aviator,  he  did  provide  balance  to  it,  but  I 
had  the  feeling  that  he  viewed  his  tasks  from  opportun- 
istic points  of  view — personal  opportunism--moreso  than 
a  marching  ally  of  what  Admiral  Turner  was  trying  to  do. 
I  will  not  go  further  I  think  on  what  I  believe  Admiral 
Turner's  views  were  of  his  Deputy.   Suffice  to  say  it 
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is  that  he  used  the  military  system  of  command,  corres- 
pondence, and  responsibility.   When  he  left  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Admiral  Harris  was  in  charge  and  was  expected 
to  do  certain  things.   But  the  system  really  bypassed 
him.   Admiral  Harris  was  normally  to  be  what  we  would 
call  the  Dean  of  Academics  now.   It  was  not  within  his 
forte.   He  tried  hard  at  it,  and  as  a  consequence,  he  had 
to  lean  more  and  more  on  his  academicians  who  were  around 
him  and  regrettably  most  of  them  (a)  were  not  available-- 
they  hadn't  gotten  here  yet,  (b)  they  were  away  recruiting, 
lecturing,  teaching  somewhere  else,  or  (c)  they  just 
didn't  want  to  see  him.   Since  he  was  abrasive  and  since 
his  demand  for  their  time  was  administrative  and  since 
a  faculty  member  was  not  beholding  to  do  administrative 
tasks,  they  tended  to  ignore  him. 

C:  Now  this  is  Harris  you're  mentioning,  not  Williams. 
F:   No,  Harris  is  the  one  I'm  on. 

C:  Oh,  I'm  sorry.  He's  the  one  you  mentioned  with  the 
temper? 

F:   Bill  Harris.   Yes.   Williams,  of  course,  was  quite 
different. 

C:   I  kind  of  thought  so. 

F:  Williams  was  a  very  soft,  easy  spoken  gentleman  who 
Admiral  Turner  had  effectively  picked  out  to  bring  with 
him,  and  he  was  everything  that  Harris  was  not.   One 
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distinction  should  be  made.   Admiral  Turner  inherited 
Admiral  Harris,  but  he  helped  select  Admiral  Williams. 
F:   On  the  Williams  theme  he  had  a  very  smooth  running 
team  then.   The  second  year,  of  course,  the  students  were 
different.   They'd  been  specially  selected.   Many  things 
changed  at  that  time.   Under  Admiral  Williams  he  knew  he 
was  doing  away  with  his  own  job  because  there  was  not 
going  to  be  an  Admiral  Deputy  any  more.   The  #2  man  was 
going  to  be  a  Marine.   We  had  worked  that  out  with  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  in  my  days  in  Plans  and 
Operations.   We  have  that  now.   There  were  going  to  be 
three  academic  department  heads,  two  of  which  would  be 
civilians—Strategy  and  Management—and  the  Operations 
and  Tactics  would  be  a  military  man.   Now  let's  look  at 
what's  happened. 

C:   Could  you  comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  major 
personalities. 

F:   At  look  at  the  people?   We've  been  through  Admiral 
Harris  and  Williams.   Williams,  of  course,  was  I  think 
sort  of  an  extension  of  Admiral  Turner's  ideas.   He  was 
soft  spoken  and  gracious  who  could  take  the  rough  edges 
off  the  Turner  program.   He  knew  he  was  presiding  over 
the  demise  of  the  empire  he  had  inherited.   He  knew  there 
would  become  a  Dean  of  Academics  which  effectively  became 
Hugh  Nott,  despite  whatever  other  titles  he  held.   He  was 
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aware  that  he  really  was  not  going  to  have  military  con- 
trol over  situations.   He  was  going  to  have  management 
control  but  not  military  control  because  the  educational 
part  of  the  institution  is  almost  effectively  back  in 
the  hands  of  the  civilian  professors.   During  that  year 
these  senior  supervisor  professor  and  the  special  academic 
advisor,  Professor  Fred  Hartman,  was  on  sabbatical.   What- 
ever voice  might  have  been  contributed  in  their  forums, 
particularly  the  Policy  Council  where  the  major  decisions 
were  made,  was  absent.   The  military  voice  itself,  other 
than  Admiral  Turner's,  was  rather  quiet  because  it  was 
missing.   Effectively,  Captain  Nott  was  the  man  who 
carried  out  the  policy,  and  made  it,  in  Admiral  Turner's 
absence.   Of  course,  he  became  the  Deputy.   He  relieved 
Admiral  Williams.   Admiral  Williams'  tour  was  rather 
short,  you  know.   Captain  Nott  became  effectively  the 
Deputy.   Captain  Eugene  Kenyon  was  effectively  the  Opera- 
tions manager.   The  day-to-day  running,  the  supervision 
or  the  running  of  the  school  was  in  his  hands.   I  had 
the  international  affairs,  including  the  Seapower  Sympo- 
sium and  various  conferences.   That  seemed  to  run  well 
with  Admiral  Turner.   I  told  you  that  he  gave  everybody 
almost  complete  discretion  and  authority.   Captain  Michael 
Dasovich  was  the  money  manager,  the  logistician,  the  man 
who  made  all  of  these  dreams  and  ideas  come  true.   Those 
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were  the  military  structure  of  economics.   Phil  Crowl 
and  Ken  McDonald  were  the  two  people  in  the  Strategy 
Department.   It  shifted  back  and  forth  between  them  until 
Phil  made  the  decision  to  leave  Nebraska  and  come  per- 
manently to  the  War  College.   Of  course,  he  did  that 
because  Turner  was  finally  able  to  offer  him  tenure.   He 
needed  that  degree  of  economic  stability.   McDonald  went 
back  into  the  system  to  get  his  Ph.D.  which  he  didn't 
have  and  is  still  working  in  and  out  of  the  War  College 
and  Oxford  to  do  that.   Looking  into  the  Management 
Department  with  Warren  Rogers,  a  former  aviator  and  com- 
mander who  I  suspect  probably — well,  I  know  was  hand- 
picked  for  the  job--a  self-educated  man.   He  got  his  ad- 
vanced education  on  his  own,  not  under  the  Navy's  auspices, 
and  he  was  great  at  analysis.   That  was  the  weakest  of 
the  three  trimesters  to  my  opinion.   That's  strange 
because  Rogers  is  a  completely  capable  man.   I  spent  a 
month  in  his  personal  company  when  I  took  him  as  a  member 
of  the  lecture  team  to  South  America.   I  came  to  know  him 
very  closely  and  very  intimately.   But  I  don't  think  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  students  or  their  academic 
qualifications  were  up  to  what  he  needed  from  them.   So 
he  wound  up  teaching  down  to  them  rather  than  being  able 
to  educate  up  which  was  his  goal.   There  was  a  great  deal 
of  frustration  then  in  certain  matters  of  understanding, 
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Keynsian  economics  and  the  money  theory  and  all  of  the 
various  management  problems.   Your  facial  expression  just 
now  reemphasizes  what  I'm  talking  about.   As  a  consequence, 
by  the  time  they  got  to  the  third  trimester--Operations 
or  Tactics--the  students  were  a  bit  befuddled  and  a  sense 
of  frustration  had  set  in  on  them  because  they  really 
worked.   They  were  residents.   The  objectives—what  it 
was  they  were  really  trying  to  do  with  this  sophisticated 
education  they'd  acquired  now— were  not  very  clear  the 
first  year.   So  to  have  gone  from  management  to  tactics 
was  a  rather  hard  experience  for  the  first  year.   In  the 
second  year  Rogers  brought  with  him  both  Brown  and  Turcotte 
who  are  now  heads  of  departments,  and  they  did  tighten 
up  the  program  and  they  did  go  to  teaching.   So  they  got 
two  extra  weeks  into  their  segment.   Took  a  week  each 
from  strategy  and  tactics  and  they  did  teach.   So  the 
students  left  management  reasonably  content  with  them- 
selves now.   They  were  pleased  with  what  they  had  learned. 
When  they  went  into  the  tactics  and  operations  department 
now  still  normally  under  Navy  Captain  Chantee  Lewis  rather 
than  Gene  Kenyon.   Lewis  and  Rogers  were  of  the  same 
school  so  they  could  talk,  and  there  was  a  transition  to 
the  final  phase.   But  really  suffering  was  this  was  the 
chance  the  Navy  Department  could  have  provided  the  objec- 
tives and  the  problems  they  wanted  analyzed  and  studied. 
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They  didn't  live  up  to  the  expectations  Turner  had  for 
them,  so  the  students  tend  to  study  substitute  problems 
a  bit  moreso.   It  was  a  bit  frustrating  now  for  the  Army, 
Air  Force,  and  non-Navy  people  because  the  function  was 
almost  fully  naval.   About  a  third  of  the  student  body 
was  perhaps  not  as  well  prepared  either  emotionally  or 
professionally  for  that  experience.   This  year's  been 
much  better.   They've  learned. 

C:   Fine.   I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  on  and  have  some  wrap- 
up  questions  here  regarding  the  War  College.   What  is, 
do  you  think,  the  future  role  of  the  War  College  and  what 
is  its  place  in  the  Navy? 

F:   One  problem  the  Navy  has  not  yet  addressed  or  at  least 
resolved  at  the  highest  level  is  what  is  the  value  of  a 
War  College  education.   Even  today  our  policy  directives 
will  not  come  flat  out  and  say  that  if  you  are  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Naval  Warfare,  this  is  to  be  considered 
equal  or  superior  to  a  Master's  Degree  in  another  insti- 
tution for  promotion  assignments  and  everything  else. 
We  still  have  separate  blocks  in  all  of  our  data  processing 
for  War  College  education  and  advanced  education.   The 
Navy  has  not  evaluated  the  worth  of  a  War  College  educa- 
tion and,  therefore,  does  not  see  in  proper  perspective 
the  need  for  a  War  College  education.   The  second  thing 
is  the  dilemma  of  do  we  need  a  postgraduate  school  in 
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Monterey  and  a  War  College  in  Newport.   Probably  if  we 
can  afford  it  we  need  both.   There  should  be  a  branch 
of  the  War  College  on  the  West  Coast  and  a  division  of 
the  postgraduate  school  in  Newport.   That's  entirely 
economically  feasible.   We  studied  it  at  great  length- 
base  communications ,  closed-circuit  TV  and  so  on.   There's 
no  reason  it  shouldn't  be.   If  it  is,  we  don't  educate 
our  officers  in  the  proper  balance;  that  is  to  say  that 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  goes  to 
the  War  College  and  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  Pacific 
fleet  goes  to  the  postgraduate  school.   As  a  consequence, 
both  regionally  and  environmentally  our  senior  officers 
tend  to  be  out  of  balance  with  the  view  they  have.   The 
next  thing  to  it  is  the  War  College  has  begun  I  think  to 
do  something  about  my  criticism  of  the  vertical  technical 
specialist  we've  had.   Certainly  anybody  who  leaves  the 
War  College  today  has  got  to  have  a  better  appreciation 
of  his  profession  of  naval  warfare.   He's  had  to  learn 
it  and  study  it  better.   It  in  part  is  replacing  the 
great  deficiency  in  the  Navy  brought  about  by  the  closing 
of  line  school  and  the  cessation  of  the  correspondence 
courses  and  written  professional  exams  for  promotions. 
The  War  College  is  filling  that  need,  but  only  for  a 
very  small  percentage  of  officers.   True  for  those  most 
apt  to  be  in  command  of  decision  making  positions  that 
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that  doesn't  solve  the  problem  of  having  a  very  competent 
senior  if  he  had  less  than  a  competent  subordinate  below 
him.   He  simply  won't  have  time  to  teach  them.   So  I 
think  they're  filling  that  gap  of  broadening  professional 
education.   Not  liberalizing  it  as  it  would  have  been 
under  Colbert.   I  do  think  that  it  is  definitely  a 
graduate  level.   The  individual  officer  who  leaves  here 
now  is  much  younger  in  age,  rank,  experience.   In  a  peace 
time  navy  I  think  you  will  feel  fulfilled  a  very  useful 
and  contributory  role.   I  have  certain  reservations  about 
his  readiness  for  war.   On  the  other  hand,  the  probability 
of  war  in  the  future  is  the  subject  of  many  other  inter- 
views, and  I  am  persuaded  that  Turner  was  on  the  right 
track  to  say  that  his  shot  would  be  good  for  four  to  six 
years.   The  successor's  would  change  the  direction.   I 
think  he  did  make  a  very  major  change--probably  moreso 
than  any  other  professor  since  the  second  war.   Then  we 
got  a  new  president.   Whatever  happens,  whatever  direc- 
tion you  take,  it's  going  to  be  difficult  to  depart  from 
the  base  that  he  created  because  we're  now  in  peace.   As 
a  consequence,  the  bureaucracy,  the  administrative  and 
the  budget  aspects  will  be  very  difficult  to  change,  far 
more  than  when  the  war  was  on.   As  long  as  we're  at 
peace,  any  future  president's  going  to  have  to  live  pretty 
much  with  the  basis  that  Admiral  Turner  .  .  .   That's  the 
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stability  of  the  professors,  the  institutionalizing  now 
of  the  academic  staff  as  they  become  civil  service  and 
acquire  tenured  positions.   That's  dangerous,  and  I  do 
regret  that. 

C:   Do  you  feel  that  a  War  College  education  was  valuable 
and  worthwhile  for  you? 

F:   Of  course,  I  represent  that  particular  brand  of  naval 
officers  who  say,  "This  is  the  greatest  thing  that's  hap- 
pened to  me.   I  just  wish  I  had  had  it  before  I  came  here 
for  my  last  assignment."   The  Navy  has  done  very  little 
about  remedying  that  yet,  except  to  bring  officers  in  at 
a  lower  age.   I  do  think  that  since  there  is  continuance 
from  the  senior  course  right  down  to  the  junior  course 
that  that  would  be  resolved.   In  my  own  case,  yes,  I'm 
glad  that  I  came.   I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  been 
involved  in  all  three  sides  of  it,  running  my  associations 
back  to  Admiral  Austin,  that  far  back,  and  coming  all  the 
way  up  through  today  with  Admiral  LeBourgeois.   I  was 
frustrated  because  I  was  deeper  involved  than  most  to 
feel  that  the  Navy  in  general  did  not  appreciate  the  War 
College  education.   I  don't  think  they  use  the  graduates 
of  the  War  College  in  the  proper  way.   That  is  to  say 
they  still  continue  to  assign  them  traditionally.   The 
best  ones  got  the  commands.   The  middle  ones  went  to  major 
headquarters,  and  the  lower  ones  went  back  into  the 
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internal  workings,  like  the  training  command  and  so  on. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  the  leadership  of  the  Navy  does 
not  truly  understand  the  value  of  its  Naval  War  College. 
Until  it  can  resolve  the  dilemma,  the  War  College  and/or 
the  Postgraduate  School  that  won't  be  resolved.   As  you 
know,  the  Congress  has  stepped  in  directly  in  the  case 
of  the  postgraduate  school  very  adversely  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Naval  War  College,  although  they  are  fondly  affec- 
tionate for  the  place,  they're  sufficiently  hypercritical 
as  they  will  not  give  it  carte  blanche  or  even  give  it 
authority  to  become  a  degree  granting  institution.   That 
primarily  is  because  of  Admiral  Turner.   I'm  sorry  it's 
a  philosophical  answer  in  part,  but  it  has  to  be  an  emo- 
tional one.   Therefore,  it's  difficult  to  be  objective. 
I  believe  the  War  College  contributes  significantly  to 
the  Navy.   The  percentage  of  people  we  send  through  it, 
though,  is  low  overall  in  comparison  to  other  services. 
I  think  it  could  be  said  without  exception  even  today 
the  typical  officer  would  feel  that  if  he  graduated  from 
the  National  War  College,  he  would  be  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion than  he  would  if  he  graduated  from  the  Naval  War  College 
C:   I  see,  promotion-wise. 

F:   Yes,  plus  the  prestige.   The  prestige  is  high.   The 
prestige  of  the  Naval  War  College  is  much  higher  with 
the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  than  it  is  with  a  naval 
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officer.   Army  officers  consider  themselves  very  fortu- 
nate to  come  here.   Air  Force  officers  consider  it  a 
source  of  pride.   Marines  know  now,  and  this  is  only  re- 
cently in  the  last  five  years,  that  the  Naval  War  College 
is  institutionally  their  senior  war  college  rather  than 
Carlisle.   They  had  been  sending  the  bulk  of  their  officers 
to  the  Army.   But  they've  now  agreed  that  the  epitome 
for  them  is  here.   The  Navy  goes  to  all  of  them,  you 
know,  plus  a  number  up  to  25  foreign  war  colleges.   On 
balance  when  it's  through,  I  think  that  given  all  of  the 
ways  there  are  to  go  to  a  war  college,  I  still  feel  that 
the  typical  progressive,  more  dynamic  naval  officer,  the 
comer,  the  guy  we'd  like  to  have  would  only  come  here 
under  orders,  not  by  choice,  even  with  the  Turner  change. 
That's  because  of  the  way  the  Navy  handles  the  graduate 
of  the  War  College. 
C:   Right. 

F:   I  think  they  don't  use  them.   They  don't  appreciate 
what  they  have. 

C:   Yes,  that's  what  I  meant,  reward  them  in  a  career 
sense.   Give  them  challenging  positions  after  they  leave. 
F:   Some  do.   The  top  10%  will  continue  to  do  so,  but 
as  a  rule  .  .  .   Those  who  feel  that  they're  kept  long, 
the  policy  continues  that  after  you  graduate  from  the 
War  College  if  you're  one  of  their  really  good  ones,  you 
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may  stay  on  an  additional  year  or  two  as  staff  and  faculty. 
That's  very  good  for  family  stability  and  so  on.   There's 
a  great  deal  of  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  good  officers 
to  accept  this  because  they  feel  their  career  will  be 
further  penalized.   When  we  had  Captains  who  were  very 
senior  who  said,  "Well,  if  I  don't  get  a  good  tour  from 
NAVPERS,  I'll  quit.   I'll  put  in  my  chit."   That  was  fine. 
But  you're  down  with  the  commanders  now,  and  they've  got 
a  long  ways  to  go. 

C:   Thank  you  for  that  comment.   Now  to  get  on  to  a  few 
personal  things,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  when  you  retired 
from  the  Navy. 

F:   September  1,  1974 — something  over  32  years. 
C:   Are  you  presently  connected  with  the  Naval  War  College? 
F:   Yes,  I  continued  my  association  after  retirement  until 
the  15th  of  December  on  a  contract  in  consultant  basis 
to  finish  up  and  manage,  direct  the  Eighth  Conference 
of  the  Naval  War  Colleges  and  to  provide  the  concept  for 
the  Fourth  International  Seapower  Symposium.   I  had  several 
overtures  to  consult  because  I  don't  think  that  the  new 
regime  under  Admiral  LeBourgeois  was  quite  certain  what 
direction  they  would  take  in  the  future.   I  went  back 
again  from  January  to  February  to  assist  in  the  Inter- 
national Secretariat  and  the  translation  production  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Eighth  Conference  which  I  had 
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prepared  in  draft  form  under  contract  basis  before  I  left. 
I  have  taught,  continued  to  teach  in  every  class  of  the 
Naval  Staff  Course  since  it  started.   We  usually  give 
introductory  like  several  in  strategy  and  on  seapower, 
and  that  is  continued.   I  also  teach  English  comprehension 
in  the  junior  course.   By  having  maintained  the  sponsor- 
ship of  various  Latin  American  students,  my  contacts  with 
the  Latin  Americans  are  strong.   As  a  result,  they  reflect 
that  back  to  the  Naval  War  College  and  the  Naval  War 
College  contacts  me.   The  last  and  greatest  one  I  think 
will  grow  over  time.   As  I  told  you,  Admiral  Eccles  is 
turning  over  some  of  his  papers  and  publication  rights 
to  his  book.   I  am  revising,  rewriting  them.   I  have  the 
War  College  administration  blessing  for  that  effort. 
They  will  provide  me  with  office  support  and  some  space. 
I  think  the  relationship  will  grow  over  time.   It  is  my 
intention  to  continue  to  maintain  it.   That's  one  reason 
why  I  was  agreeable  to  retiring  on  this  side  of  the  Bay 
rather  than  living  with  the  aviators  over  in  Quonset. 
C:   Do  you  have  any  exciting  or  interesting  plans  for 
the  future  you'd  like  to  mention? 

F:   Other  than  to  continue  in  the  field  of  reading  and 
writing,  particularly  in  logistics  and  strategy,  I  would 
like  to  revise  some  of  my  efforts  in  polar  matters.   You 
know  I  spent  more  than  eleven  years  of  my  life  in  polar 
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exploration  and  discovery,  and  I  have  some  things  to  do 
by  way  of  writing  about  them.   The  War  College  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  acquiring  my  papers  and  artifacts 
from  some  of  the  writings.   I  would  hope  to  be  more  ac- 
tively involved  as  my  qualifications  in  language  improve. 
I  would  hope  to  be  more  actively  involved  in  their  inter- 
national affairs,  observer  or  participant.   I  suppose 
that  would  depend  upon  the  individual  president  at  the 
time.   As  you  know,  I  have  been  invited  to  Venezuela  for 
two  weeks  to  give  a  series  of  lectures.   I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  and  also  Peru 
will  invite  me.   I  expect  probably  in  April  to  make  a 
circuit  of  about  six  weeks  to  all  of  the  war  colleges. 
The  difficulty  is  the  Constitution  prohibits  my  employment 
by  a  foreign  government,  so  I  have  to  work  on  a  basis 
where  it  can  be  wholly  and  statutory  legal  to  do  things 
I  want  to.   The  final  one  as  time  goes  by  is  to  return  to 
New  Zealand  for  a  while  to  complete  certain  Antarctic 
work  that  I  began  and  the  writings  I  want  to  do  and  then 
to  return  to  England  to  the  Scott  Polar  Institute  where 
much  of  the  materials  are  in  Cambridge  to  do  some  work 
there.   I  have  been  invited  to  go  to  Oxford,  which  I  have 
considered  on  occasion.   I  will  probably  maintain  an 
association  with  local  educational  institutions  to  teach 
a  class  or  seminar  there.   That's  as  far  as  I  see  it  now. 
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C:   Fine.   Thank  you  very  much.   This  ends  the  third 
oral  history  interview  with  Captain  Fiske. 
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